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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE USE AND BEAUTY OF WORDs.* 


Tr is not alone in Eastern fairy tales that people 
drop pearls every time they open their mouths. 
We are doing it every minute in the day, like the 
worthy gentleman who had been speaking prose all 
his life, without knowing it. We cannot utter a 
single sentence without recalling by an unconscious 
sign or symbol some historical memory, some an- 
cient custom, some scrap of the early poetry of the 
world, or some ethical divination that lost its charm 
long ago, and has passed into sheer common-place 
in our degenerate days. All these things, and a 
thousand more no less strange and instructive, lie 
concealed in the ordinary words we employ from 
morning till night, and to which we usually attach 
no further value or interest than they carry in their 
loosest colloquial significations. Mr. Trench puts 
the case very satisfactorily in the opening passage 
of a series of lectures which he delivered to the 
pupils of the Diocesan Training School at Win- 
chester, and which he has recently collected into 
a little volume. He says, ‘* Not in books only, 
which all acknowledge, nor yet in connected oral 
discourse, but often also in words contemplated 
each one apart from others and by itself, there are 
boundless stores of moral and historic truth, and 
no less of passion and imagination, laid up—lessons 
of infinite worth which we may derive from them, 
if only our attention is awakened to their exist- 
ence.’’ The object of his lectures is to awaken 
that attention ; in which he has entirely succeeded. 
Whatever exceptions any of the readers of this book, 
ourselves included, may take to certain points and 
certain views of topics collaterally related to the 
main subject, the work cannot fail to set people 
thinking in directions which they seldom traverse, 
and from which they cannot choose but to reap both 
profitand pleasure. ‘To open up new vistas through 
the maze of language, to develop some of the stores 
of wisdom, of rich imagery, of tradition, and progres- 
sive civilization, that are shut up in words—and to 
throw a broad light upon many curious details con- 
nected with the transitions which the language of 
common life has undergone through successive 
ages, are studies that may wel] engage the investi- 
gation of scholars for the benefit of the unlearned ; 
who, incapable themselves of originating such in- 
quiries, may yet derive advantage and entertain- 
ment from following them in the labors of others. 

We believe it is Latham who speaks of language 
as ‘* fussil poetry ;’’ an expression singularly happy 
in its foree and appropriateness, and evidently 
meaning, says Mr. ‘Trench, with a no less felici- 
tous power of exposition, that ‘just as in some 
fossil, curious and beautiful shapes of vegetable or 
animal life, the graceful fern, or the finely verte- 
brated lizard, such as now, it may be, have been 
extinct for thousands of years, are permanently 
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bound up in the stone, and rescued from that per- 
ishing which would otherwise have been theirs ; so 
in words are beautiful thoughts and images, the 
imagination and the feeling of past ages, of men 
long since in their graves, of men whose very 
names have perished, there, which would so easily 
have perished too, preserved and made safe forever.” 
The only objection to the phrase is, as Mr. Trench 
observes, that it is too narrow. Language is also 
fossil history, fossil philosophy, fossil art. It is 
too narrow, also, inasmuch as it presents only one 
aspect of the many uses of language, and shows it 
merely as the embalmer of dead creeds and usages, 
of the life and forms of the past ; whereas it also 
contains the living principle of the present, and the 
germs of the future. ‘To attempt illustrations of 
these various functions of language would carry us 
beyond our limits; but a rapid glance at Mr. 
Trench’s lectures will enable us to indicate, with 
sufficient fulness, the nature and inexhaustible 
resources of this plastic instrument of reason and 
passion, thought, action, and intercourse. 

We must, however, express our regret that Mr. 
Treneh did not strictly confine himself to the sub- 
ject implied by the title of his book, and that he 
should have felt it necessary or desirable to make 
these lectures on words a medium for enforcing 
religious views. He distracts our attention from 
the main purpose before us, when he takes ad- 
vantage of a tempting opportunity to inculcate 
opinions, which, excellent as they might be on 
fitting occasions, are obviously out of place in a 
treatise on language. ‘Take, for instance, the word 
‘* religious” itself. He cites it as an example of 
the perversion of the moral sense of words, and of 
the moral contagion to which language was exposed 
under the Papal domination in Europe. 


Probably (he observes) many of you are aware 
that in those times a ‘religious’? person did not 
mean any one who felt and owned the bonds that 
bound him to God and to his fellow-men, but one who 
had taken peculiar vows upon him, a member of one of 
the monkish orders ; a * religious’? house did not 
mean, nor does it now mean in the Church of Rome, a 
Christian household, ordered in the fear of God, but an 
house in which these persons were gathered together 
according to the rule of some man, Benedict, or Dom- 
inic, or some other. A ‘religion’? did not mean @ 
service of God, but an order of monkery ; and taking 
the monastic vows was termed going into a ‘* relig- 
ion.”? [When was it termed so?] Now what an 
awful light does this one word so used throw on the 
entire state of mind and habits of thought in those 
ages ! 


And so on. It is assuredly out of no tenderness 
for Roman monasteries or monkeries, that we ob- 
ject to the introduction of these irrelevant allusions 
to the abuses of popery in a philological essay. 
There is room enough elsewhere for the exposure 
of the sins of the papacy. Must our pious horror 
of Rome, like garlic in the Spanish cuisine, flavor 
all our dishes? Mr. Trench felt, perhaps, that as 
he was addressing the pupils of a training school, 
religious instruction was as much a part of his 
business as the history and mystery. of language ;, 
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but the wisest and the truest thing said out of sea- 
son is either a waste or a hindrance, or both. 
Besides, there is always a risk of proving too 
much, when zeal goes out of its way to point a 
superfluous moral. It might, we think, be very 
easily shown that Mr. Trench’s exposition of the 
Romish use of the word ‘‘ religious” is somewhat 
forced ; it is not worth a discussion. 

The first point to which the investigation logi- 
cally addresses itself, is the origin of language. 
There are two theories on this subject, says Mr. 
Trench— 


One, and that which rather has been than is, for 
few maintain it now, would put language on the same 
level with the various arts and inventions with which 
man has gradually adorned and enriched his life ; it 
would make him by degrees to have invented it, just 
as he might have invented any of these, for himself ; 
and from rude imperfect beginnings, the inarticulate 
cries by which he expressed his natural wants, the 
sounds by which he sought to imitate the impression 
of natural objects upon him, little by little to have 
arrived at that wondrous organ of thought and feeling, 
which his language is often to him now. 


This theory Mr. Trench rejects, on the ground 
that it would make language an accident, in which 
case we should somewhere find tribes sunk so low 
as not to possess it, whereas every human being 
has a language of some sort. We confess we do 
not see the necessary connexion between the propo- 
sition which asserts that language was a growth of 
natural wants, and the inference he draws from it, 
that therefore there must be found some races 
without language, which means, in other words, 
that there must be some races without the natu- 
ral wants which language typifies or supplies. 
If language be the result of natural wants, 
(which, in their nature, must be common to 
all mankind,) the inference would rather be, that 
all mankind must have language. Let us see, 
however, what Mr. Trench’s view of the matter is. 
This conducts us to the second theory. 


But the truer answer to the inquiry how language 
arose, is this, that God gave man language, just as 
He gave him reason, and just because He gave him 
reason (for what is man’s word but his reason com- 
ing forth, so that it may behold itself?) gave it to 
him, because he could not be a man, that is, a socia- 
ble being, without it. 


In this explanation we apprehend Mr. Trench 
confounds speech and language ; and herein, being 
himself a careful student of words, he furnishes us 
with a striking example of the danger that may 
occur from inexactitude in the choice and use of 
terms. All men have speech. It is that which 
distinguishes man, even in his savage state, from 
the lower animals. It is the sign and evidence and 
organ of reason, which is the faculty that marks 
and separates his higher nature from that of the 
brute. It was this which God gave him, and not 
language, which is only the result and consequence 
‘of it. Having speech, or the power of using lan- 
guage, language naturally and inevitably followed. 

And it is no less obvious that language was built 
up bit by bit, just upon the very theory which Mr. 
Trench repudiates, but which he afterwards, in the 
‘following passage, arrives at and confirms by a dif- 
ferent process of ratiocination—differing, however, 
only in the mode of presenting the same truth. 


Yet this must not be taken to affirm that man 
started at the first furnished with a full-formed vo- 
cabulary of words, as it were with his first dictionary 
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and first grammar ready made to his hands. He did 
not thus begin the world with names, but with the 
power of naming. 


It is clear, from the words we have put into 
italics, that Mr. Trench did not mean, in the pas- 
sage previously quoted, that God gave man Jan- 
guage, but the power of creating and using lait 
guage—a distinction very essential to be kept in 
view when we are inquiring into the origin of 
language, considered as a collection of words or 
names, and it is equally clear that he again con- 
founds speech and language when he speaks of the 
‘* spontaneous generation of speech,’’ by which he 
means the generation of words or language, speech 
being an original faculty, and not a growth or gen- 
eration in any sense. 

But, waiving our objection to the looseness of 
the phrase, the reader will agree with us in ad- 
miring the following lucid description of the build- 
ing up of a language. ‘ 


How this latent power evolved itself first, how this 
spontaneous generation of speech came to pass, is a 
mystery, even as every act of creation is such of 
necessity ; and as a mystery all the deepest inquirers 
into the subject are content to leave it ; but we may, 
perhaps, a little help ourselves to the realizing of 
what the process was, and what it was not, if we 
liken it to the growth of a tree springing out of and 
unfolding itself from a root, and according to a neces- 
sary law—that root being the divine capacity of 
language with which man was created, that law being 
the law of highest reason with which he was endowed; 
if we liken it to this, rather than to the rearing of an 
house, which a man should slowly and painfully 
fashion for himself with dead timbers combined after 
his own fancy and caprice ; and which little by little 
improved in shape, material, and size, being first but 
a log-house, answering his barest needs, and only, 
after centuries of toil and pain, growing for his sons’ 
sons into a stately palace for pleasure and delight. 


We are by no means disposed, however, to set 
aside the house-image in favor of the tree, because 
we recognize more in it of the principle of adapta- 
tion to new wants and luxuries, and enlarging 
necessities of every kind. In each image there is 
a forcible illustration of the gradual development 
of language, taken from particular points of sight ; 
in the one, of the primary law of reason, which 
regulates its growth ; in the other, of the artificial 
resources which are brought to bear upon it 
structurally, so to speak, with a view to expand, 
unfold, and adjust it to the advancing and changing 
destinies of man; and both images combined com- 
pletely represent the process by which Janguage is 
made the effectual exponent of the simplest condi- 
tions of a state of nature, as it is of the highest 
civilization. 

Language, thus giving a voice to existing ideas, 
and growing up out of new ideas, extending its 
own region of expressive symbols with the mental 
and material acquisitions which demanded fresh 
signs and symbols, is accurately described by Mr. 
Trench as ‘‘ evolving itself out of itself, and finding 
resources in itself, according to its emergent needs.”” 
He gives an example of this from our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers, who may be presumed to have had no 
word for a king, so long as the idea of such a ruler 
had not dawned upon them, and who, when the 
idea had ripened in their minds, and they were 
looking about for the means of giving utterance to 
that representative of power and order, created it 
out of the vocabulary they already possessed. 


They had already, from whatever quarter they de- 
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rived it, the word ‘‘can,’’ or ‘‘ ken,’’ to be able, to 
know ; we still retain both ; which are but two forms 
of one and the same word, witnessing in their identity 
to men’s universal sense that ‘‘ knowledge is power.’ 
And this ruler, what was he to be? whom should 
they choose ?—for we are speaking of that earlier 
period, when not as yet the idea of hereditary king- 
ship had arisen. Surely he should be the ablest man 
in the nation, the most knowing in council, the most 
daring in war, the most ‘‘ kenning’’ and ‘‘ canning”’ 
man amongst them ; and from this they named him 


** cyng,”? or “ cyning,”’ which are only earlier forms 
of our ‘‘ king.’’ 


Examples might be indefinitely multiplied, of 
words representing compound ideas, in a direct 
sense, or by imagerial implication, which have 
been created in the same way. The copiousness 
of the German language, enriched almost to an 
embarrassing exuberance by its great writers, may 
be referred chiefly to this growth of new words out 
of old ones, this perpetual grafting, as it were, of 
new meanings and uses—this complex production 
of endless varieties of fruit from one main trunk. 

The decline or decadence of language, the drop- 
ping of words. into oblivion with the things or 
usages they were invented, or employed, to sym- 
bolize, opens a no less curious source of specula- 
tion. An instance of this kind, referred to by Mr. 
Trench, and quoted from Moffat’s Missionary 
Lubors in South Africa, is, perhaps, the most 
remarkable on record. The Bechuanas, a Caffre 
tribe, formerly had a word, ‘* Morimo,”’ to express 
‘¢ Him that is above,” or ‘* Him that is in heaven.’’ 
With this word was associated their notion of a 
Supreme Being.. When Moffat visited Africa, the 
word had disappeared. Here and there was a very 
old man to be found, who had heard it in his youth, 
but, to all intents and purposes, the word had 
passed into desuetude, and was absolutely unknown 
in its primitive signification to the bulk of the peo- 
ple. But the word, nevertheless, survived in a 
different sense ; and the new use to which it was 
put evinced the condition of moral degradation into 
which the population had fallen. It no longer 
represented to the imagination of the Bechuanas 
a Divine Being, but was retained amongst the 
charms of the rain-makers and sorcerers, to signify 
asort of monstrous ghost. The word, in its higher 
sense, had gone out with the idea it originally ex- 
pressed, and survived only in the superstitions 
which had supplanted the simple faith in a Supreme 
Being. It is thus that the vicissitudes in the his- 
tory of words are frequently found to reflect the 
vicissitudes in the history of nations ; but we must 
be careful not to push this speculation too far, an 
objection which may be incidentally taken to Mr. 
Trench’s interesting and suggestive lecture on the 
morality in words. 

The phrase, ‘* morality in words,”’ seems, at the 
first glance, singular ; but no other phrase could so 
clearly or so satisfactorily convey the author’s 
meaning. In words are contained the unmistakable 
evidence of man’s relation to God; of his con- 
sciousness of it, and its responsibilities ; and of all 
the virtues and vices, the glory and the shame, of 
his existence. How came the words that express 
these things into the common language of. all 
classes, unless the ideas they express had pre- 
viously existed? All this is obvious enough. 
But it is when Mr. Trench applies to the examin- 
ation of words the same spiritual analysis he would 
address from the pulpit to the fallen condition 
of man, that he strains the inquiry beyond its 





legitimate limits. The reader who approaches the 
subject for the first time, will be startled at finding 
his every-day vocabulary called up into the ghostly 
witness-box to bear testimony against him. 


I open the first letter of the alphabet, (says Mr. 
Trench ;) what means this ‘‘ Ah,”’ this ‘* Alas’’— 
these deep and long-drawn sighs of humanity, which 
at once we encounter there? And then presently 
follow words such as these, Affliction, Anguish, As- 
sassin, Atheist, Avarice, and twenty more—words, 
you will observe, for the most part not laid up in the 
recesses of the language, to be drawn forth and used 
at rare opportunities, but occupying, many of them, 
its foremost ranks. 


Is there not a little fine-drawing in this? Is it 
not more ingenious than just, although there is a 
grain of truth in it? Under the same offending 
letter of the alphabet may be found many words of 
the purest and most elevating signification, types 
of the noblest qualities and aspirations—such as 
Angelic, Altar, Adoration, Amiable, and the like. 
But it is not upon the preponderance of words of 
evil over words of good in our dictionaries, or even 
in the oral and unprinted language of the vulgar, 
that we join issue with our excellent lecturer ; but 
upon the extremity to which he urges the argu- 
ment, when, in such passages as the following, he 
endeavors to prove, out of the lower uses to which 
particular words have been put in the course of 
time, the deepening degradation and increasing 
sinfulness of man. 


How many words men have dragged downward 
with themselves, and made partakers more or less of 
their own full. Having originally an honorable sig- 
nificance, they have yet, with the deterioration and 
degeneration of those that used them, deteriorated 
and degenerated too. What a multitude of words, 
originally harmless, have assumed an harmful as 
their secondary meaning ; how many worthy have 
acquired an unworthy. Thus ‘‘ knave’’ meant once 
no more than a lad; ‘ villain,’’ than peasant ; ‘* a 
boor’’ was only a farmer ; ‘‘a churl’’ but a strong 
fellow. ‘* Timeserver’’ was used two hundred years 
ago quite as often for one in an honorable as ina 
dishonorable sense, ‘‘ serving the time.’’ There was 
a time when ‘‘ conceits’? had nothing conceited in 
them ; ‘‘ officious’’ had reference to offices of kind- 
ness, not of busy meddling; ‘‘ moody’? was that 
which pertained to a man’s mood, without any gloom 
or sullenness implied. ‘* Demure’? (which is, des 
meurs, of good manners) conveyed no hint, as it 
does now, of an overdoing of the outward demonstra- 
tions of modesty ; in ‘‘ crafty’’ and ‘‘ cunning”’ there 
was nothing of crooked wisdom implied, but only 
knowledge and skill. 


As a piece of reasoning, having an aim and pur- 
pose in view, this is inconclusive. Without stup- 
ping to dispute the accuracy of these interpreta- 
tions, or to inquire into the history of that golden 
age when the primary significations of words were 
all sweetness and goodness, we will content our- 
selves with asking whether Mr. Trench means that 
at the time when knave meant lad; villain, peas- 
ant; and crafty and cunning, knowledge and skill, 
there were no knaves or villains, craftiness or cun- 
ning, in the world? For unless he means that, 
the whole argument drops to the ground. Unless 
men ‘* have dragged downwards with themselves,” 
from a state in which these things did not exist, the 
words which they now employ to represent these 
debasing things, but which formerly represented 
things harmless or virtuous, there is no further 
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force or application in the illustrations selected 
than to show that, in process of time, words have 
passed, like other agencies, into new uses ; and if 
the things existed, it is. really very unimportant, so 
far as the morality of the world is concerned, 
whether they were represented by these words, or 
by other words, or had no words to represent them. 
We have no doubt that many words might be dis- 
covered which, on the other hand, have taken bre- 
vet rank, and may now be found employed in higher 
missions than were originally assigned to them; 
but we lay no stress upon that as a counterpoise to 
Mr. Trench’s instances, since we know that it isthe 
inevitable destiny of all words, as they descend 
from their primary signification into colloquial use, 
to sink, if we may so describe it, to the level of 
common and universal requirements. And this 
downward tendency, (to use our author’s word,) 
instead of being a source of degradation and debase- 
ment to a language, is, in truth, one of the most 
active means by which it is enriched, and by which 
words, in their original employment confined to the 
learned and the few, become at last the property of 
the many, to the manifest improvement and expan- 
sion, and increased power, variety, and flexibility 
of the popular vocabulary. 

The word ‘* maudlin’”’ supplies a special illustra- 
tion of what we cannot but regard as a too exacting 
religious sensibility. 


And think you (he inquires) that the Magdalen 
could have ever given us ** maudlin’’ in its present 
contemptuous application, if the tears of penitential 
weeping had been held in due honor in the world? 


The fallacy of the grounds upon which this ques- 
tion proceeds is, we think, apparent. Is it to be 
supposed that one man in a million connects the 
word ** maudlin” with the Magdalen? or that any 
man uses it to the dishonor of penitential weeping ? 
And if not, what becomes of the reproof conveyed 
to the world for the accepted use of the word? The 
fact is that, like a multitude of other words, it came, 
in course of the changes, to which all words are 
subject, to have a different sense from its original 
sense, ‘There is no profounder mystery in the matter, 
nor is it fairly susceptible of another elucidation. It 
is not that the world is degenerated, or that the word 
is degenerated, but that the word is wrested from its 
first signification, and otherwise applied, by the in- 
vading practice of mankind—a case which is so 
very common, that, instead of pointing a particular 
ioral, it only serves to show that, in treating of 
the actual meaning of words, it is no longer safe to 
trust to their early associations or etymologies. 

The same assertion of man’s sinfulness, as testi- 
fied by his deterioration of the uses of certain 
words, pervades the whole of this curious lecture, 
which, in spite of its speculations, is nevertheless 
full of thought and erudition, and written in the 
most charming, graceful, and suggestive spirit. 
We cannot enter into details. We can deal only 
with the general theory which asserts that men, in 
attaching a lower sense to words than they originally 
bore, have thereby stamped upon their language 
indelible proofs of their owg, moral debasement. 
Aguinst this theory it is enough that we euter our 
protest. We hold it to be a misdirection of the 
lecturer to his audience, springing from his anxiety 
to turn the occasion to the account of a well- 
intentioned piety. It is a sort of begging of the 
question of man’s sinfulness in a manner not to be 
expected from a logician or a philologist. 

Mr. ‘Trench, we are bound to say, is abundantly 
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candid on the other side. If he traces the aberra 
tions of a vicious kind which have taken place in 
words, he also shows that words have sometimes 
been rescued from evil meanings, and reformed in 
their significations for the benefit of mankind. But 
the worst of his mode of treatment is, as we have 
already observed, that, in his eagerness to extract 
a general moral from accidental circumstances, he 
proves too much. If words have been redeemed to 
the side of virtue, it is the sanctifying influence of 
Christianity which has operated this salutary ref- 
ormation in language; and if they have been 
degraded to baser uses, it is the sinking of man 
into the abysses of sin, to which their degradation 
is to be ascribed. In brief, Mr. Trench looks upon 
language in this aspect as the movable type of the 
moral world, and regards its changes, for good or 
evil, as proofs of the changes that take place in the 
heart and nature of man. To some extent this 
theory will hardly be disputed, nor, when he ad- 
dresses it generally to an historical, contra-dis- 
tinguished froma moral, review of the vicissitudes 
of words, are we in the least disposed to demur to 
his conclusions. But even here he is too refined, 
and cannot help mixing the action of the spiritual 
nature with the palpable pressure of outward 
causes. 


Seeing then [he observes] that language contains 
so faithful a record of the good and of the evil whieh 
in time past have been working in the minds of men, 
we shall not err if we regard it asakind of moral 
barometer, which indicates and permanently marks 
the rise and fall of a nation’s life. To study a peo- 
ple’s language will be to study them, and to study 
them at best advantage, where they present them- 
selves to us under fewest disguises, most nearly as 
they are. 


We shall see in what manner he appeals to this 


‘* moral barometer,’? by one or two examples. 
Take the word ‘** innocent,’’ in a special” sense, in 
which it is sometimes used, although this use of it 
is chiefly confined to uneducated people, as in Ire- 
land, where it is universal amongst the peas- 
antry :— 


Must it not be confessed to be a striking fact that 
exactly in the same way a person of deficient intellect 
is called an ‘* innocent ;’’ that is in nocens, one that 
does not hurt? so that this word assumes that the 
first and chief use men make of their intellectual 
powers will be to do hurt, that where they are wise, 
it will be to do evil. What a witness does human 
language here bear against human sin ! 


The inference, to say the least of it, is strained. 
It is by no means a necessary consequence, because 
out of a tenderness, which is pathetic in the earnest- 
ness of its trust and sympathy, a person of deficient 
intellect is called an ** innocent,’’ as being incapa- 
ble of inflicting injury on others, that, therefore, 
the first and chief use of intellect is to do evil. 
Mr. Trench here confounds the power with the 
tendency to do evil, and throws out of view the im- 
portant consideration, that if intellect has the power 
to do evil, it has also the power to do good. He 
also overlooks the fact, that his argument cuts both 
ways, and that the same word which implies the 
harmlessness of a person of deficient intellect, also 
implies his incapacity for good. 

Again, take the Italian modern use of the words 
‘¢ virtuoso’? and ‘‘ cicerone.’? No wonder, ex- 
claims Mr. Trench, that the Italians have supplied 
such beautiful statues and sculpture to our great 
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Exhibition, when they have degraded the word 
‘* virtuoso,”’ or ‘* the virtuous,’’ to signify— 


One accomplished in painting, music, and sculp- 
ture, things which are the ornamental fringe of our 
life, but can never be made, without loss of all manli- 
ness of character, its main texture and woof—not to 
say that excellence in these fine arts has been in too 
many cases divorced from all true virtue and worth ! 


And this, too, from a writer who has himself 
acquired no slight reputation as a poet! He is 
still harder upon the word ‘* cicerone’’ :— 


How little the modern Italians live in the spirit of 
the ancient worthies, or reverence the greatest among 
them, we may argue from the fact that they have been 
content to take the name of one among their noblest, 
and degrade it so far that every glib and loquacious 
hireling who shows strangers about their picture 
galleries and palaces and ruins is termed by them a 
** Cicerone,’’ or a Cicero ! 


We suspect Mr. Trench would be the first to cry 
out (and not without justice) against the modern 
Italians, if, instead of falling into the track of the 
rest of the world, they had remained as they were 
eighteen or nineteen hundred years ago, a petrifac- 
tion of ** the spirit of their ancient worthies.’’ In 
that case, what would have become of the ennobling 
and purifying influences of Christianity? What 
would the Italian language be, if the Italians of to- 
day were to live as the Romans did in the days of 
the Triumvirate? Ifthere be something to com- 
plain of (although we cannot see it) in the perver- 
sion of the name of Cicero, would it not be some- 
thing still worse to revert to the age when neither 
the function of the cicerone—one of the many 
products of refinement and civilization—nor the 
popular taste nor intelligent curiosity which called 
it into existence, were amongst the attributes or 
characteristics of the conquerors of the world? We 
must take the bad with the guod in these descending 
shifts and masquerades of language. We must 
compound for that which is objectionable on the 
score of morality or taste, by a reference to our 
large gains in other directions, the new domains of 
expression we have annexed to the old, and the ad- 
vances made by the bulk of the populations in the 
acquisition of knowledge, through those increased 
facilities which have rendered language more plastic 
and available for common use. ‘The severer judg- 
ment of the scholar may condemn as verbiage that 
undergrowth of words which threatens to choke up 
and impoverish the great roots that have occupied 
the soil from the earliest times ; he may apprehend 
wreck and disaster to the fixedness of language when 
he sees words loosened from their etymons, and left 
to drift upon the ocean at the mercy of wind and tide ; 
and he is justified in every seasonable and reason- 
able attempt he makes to recall the true and proper 
use of words, and to reconcile current and estab- 
lished significations with the sanctions of authority. 
But it should not be forgotten, in these laudable 
Jabors, that language, like the arts and sciences, 
the modes and manners, the wants and acquisitions 
it is expressly employed and expanded to give ut- 
terance to, is changeable and progressive. Change 
and progress are amongst its inevitable conditions. 
It is an essential Jaw of language that it shall be 
flexible and adaptive, taking the impress of the 
form and characteristics of the time; and however 
desirable it may be to regulate and restrain its ex- 
tension within bounds that shall keep it compara- 
tively pure and analogical, it is still more desirable 
that it should be chartered with sufficient liberty to 





enable it to embrace all the new demands that are 
made upon it from age to age. Itis thus that 
language really becomes, in a figurative sense, the 
depository of history. It is thus that the phrase- 
ology of one age differs from the phraseology of 
another, and that we are hence enabled to see re- 
flected in the writings of Shakspeare and Defoe, 
and of the Wycherleys, the Steeles, and the Addi- 
sons, as in a mirror, not only the vernacular idiom 
of the period, but its moral and social peculiarities. 

When Mr. Trench comes to treat expressly of 
‘* History in Words,’’ he deals more largely and 
philosophically with his theme, and enforces with 
perspicuity the upward growth and grafting of lan- 
guages, one within another, as conquest and inter- 
course led to the fusion of tongues, or the necessities 
of men acquired new forms and minuter shades of 
expression. We cannot have a better example than 
that of the gradual intermingling of the Norman 
and tie Saxon. 


Take, for example, the relation in which the Saxon 
and Norman occupants of this land stood to one an- 
other. I doubt not that an account of this, in the 
main as accurate as it would be certainly instructive, 
might be drawn from an intelligent study of the con- 
tributions which they have severally made to the 
English language, as bequeathed to us jointly by them 
Bete. . . Nor, indeed, is it hard to see why the 
language must contain such instruction as this, when 
we a little realize to ourselves the stages by which it 
has come down to us in its present shape. There was 
a time when the languages which the Saxon and the 
Norman severally spoke, existed each by the side of, 
but unmingled with, the other ; one, that of the small 
dominant class, the other that of the great body of 
the people. By degrees, however, with the fusion of 
the two races, the two languages also fused into a 
third. At once there would exist duplicates for many 
things. But as in popular speech two wotds will not 
long exist side by side to designate the same thing, it 
became a question how the relative claims of the 
Saxon and Norman word should adjust themselves, 
which should remain, which should be dropped ; or, 
if not dropped, should be transferred to some other 
object, or express some other relation. . . . Evi- 
dently, when a word was often on the lips of one race, 
its equivalent seldom on those of the other, where it 
intimately cohered with the manner of life of the one, 
was only remotely in contact with that of the other, 
where it laid strong hold on one, but slight on the 
other, the issue could not be doubtful. 


The ultimate settling down of this fermentation 
of words—the final deposit, as if were—may be 
traced in the composite structure of the language 
transmitted to us from that agitated period. All 
our words of power and dignity, of state and honor, 
(with the single exception of the word “king,” 
already noticed,) come down to us from the Nur- 
mans—*‘ sovereign, sceptre, throne, realm, royalty, 
homage, prince, duke, count, [‘‘ earl,” indeed, is 
Scandinavian, though he must borrow his ** coun- 
tess’? from the Norman,] chancellor, treasurer, 
palace, castle, hall, dome, and a multitude more.”’ 
If on the one side, we have all the articles of lux- 
ury, and chivalry, and personal adornment from the 
Norman, we have the broad basis of language, and, 
therefore, the life of the people, from the Saxon. 


The great features of nature, the sun, the moon, 
the stars, the earth, the water, the fire, all the prime 
social relations, father, mother, husband, wife, son, 
daughter, these are Saxon. The palace and the 
castle may have come to us from the Norman, but to 
the Saxon we owe fur dearer names, the home, the 
hearth, the house, the roof. 
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It is curious enough to follow out this train of 
comparisons. The instruments for cultivating the 
earth, and the main products of the earth, are Sax- 
on. The names of domestic animals also are Saxon, 
so long as they are alive; but the moment they are 
dead, and dressed for table, they become translated 
into Norman—‘‘a fact,’’ observes Mr. Trench, 
** which we might have expected beforehand ; for 
the Saxon hind had the charge and labor of tending 
and feeding them, but only that they might appear 
on the table of his Norman lord.”” The Saxon ox, 
steer, and cow become converted into Norman beef 
—the Saxon calf into Norman veal—Saxon sheep 
into Norman mutton, and so on with swine and 
pork, deer, venison, fowl, and pullet, the single 
exception being in the case of bacon, ‘‘ the only flesh 
which may have come within the reach of the-poor 
Saxon hind.” 

In penetrating the meanings of words, as drawn 
from their original sources, for ‘‘ attestations of 
God's truth, and then some of the playings of the 

‘ devil’s falsehood,’’ it appears to us that the result 
is obtained by a forcing process. The word 
‘+ plague,’’ with the commentary attached to it, may 
be cited as an instance :-— 


There are those who will not hear of great pesti- 
lences being God’s scourges of men’s sins ; who fain 
would find out natural causes for them, and account 
for them by the help of these. I remember it was 
thus with too many during both our fearful visitations 
from the cholera. They may do so, or imagine that 
they do so; yet every time they use the word 
** plague,’’ they implicitly own the fact which they 
are endeavoring to deny ; for ‘* plague’? means prop- 
erly and according to its derivation, ‘‘blow,’”’ or 
** stroke ;’’ and was a title given to these terrible 
diseases, because the great universal conscience of 
men, which.js never at fault, believed and confessed 
that these were ‘‘strokes’’ or ‘* blows’’ inflicted by 
God on a guilty and rebellious world. 


To seek for the will of God in the derivation of 
words, which are but the inventions of man to 
express his own sense of things, right or wrong, 
makes an appeal to our conscience, which our 
conscience commits no very great irreverence in 
rejecting. The ‘‘ plague’? may be one of God’s 
punishments for the wickedness of man—we are 
not disputing that; but we cannot accept as con- 
elusive evidence of the divine wrath the nomen- 
clature of past ages, when systematic investigation 
and discovery had developed none of the wonders | 
of the heavens or the earth, when men believed in 
astrology and witchcraft, and ascribed influences | 
and agencies to the stars and the comets, which | 
subsequent knowledge has consigned to universal 
contempt. If we are to ground our faith on ety- 
mologies of this description, where are we to stup! 
If we are to resist as impious the inquiries of 
science into the physical causes of cholera, and to 
reluse to admit natural explanations of such 
sourges because they were furmerly called by 
names which sprang out of the ignorance of our 
forefathers, there is scarcely a superstition of the 
old times which, upon the same principle, we should 
not be justified in reviving. The argument, in fact, 
taken as the enunciation of an article of philological 
faith, is neither more nor less than an argument 
on behalf of superstition. It is curious and full of 





strange und thoughtful matter, as, indeed, the whole 
of this book is; but we submit that it is not only 
beside the purpose of the practical questions in- 
volved in the study of language, but that it puts a 








staipp upon popular superstitions, which it is much 
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easier to give them than to fix the limits where 
this kind of reasoning is to end. The Irish have a 
still better, because less mischievous, etymological 
superstition about the word ‘‘ blow,”’ or ‘ blast,” 
which we may suggest by way of a pagan note to 
Mr. Trench’s derivation of the word ‘* plague.’’ 
They call it a ** puck.”” When one man strikes 
another in a half-playful, half-earnest way they 
call it giving hima ‘‘ puck.’”” The English reader, 
who has renounced his belief in the fairies, ever 
since their emigration under the Protestant rule 
of Elizabeth, might cudgel his brains a long time 
before he could trace this word to its etymon. Yet 
it has avery distinct and highly poetical source. 
Whenever a blast of unkindly wind struck keenly 
upon a person’s face, and produced a toothache, or 
an ear-ache, or a pain in the muscles, such as pro- 
ceeds from cold or rheumatism, it was confidently 
believed by the peasantry that the said ‘‘ blast’’ 
was occasioned by no less a personage than the fairy 
Puck, who, sweeping suddenly past, struck the 
doomed individual, out of a wicked frolic, in the 
face. Hence this * blast’’ or ‘* blow’’ came to be 
called a ‘* puck,’? and hence the word * puck” 
glided into the common vocabulary, to signify a 
** blow,”’ in the ordinary sense. One superstition, 
we take it, is as good as another, and in this 
instance the weight of a simple and harmless 
imagination is certainly on the side of the Irish 
peasant. 

The volume is crowded with the fruits of ex- 
tensive reading and research into the history and 
significance of words, and throws a broad light 
upon the structure and uses of language. As the 
subject is not laid down and followed out with the 
formality of a logical treatise, but taken up ina 
speculative and discursive spirit, the treatment, 
full of examples and rich in lore of every kind, is 
suggestive of new views and theories, rather than 
decisive of principles. If, however, it conducts us 
to no certain or defined general results, but keeps 
us loitering in the ** primrose paths of dalliance,” 
we gather from the perusal a vast quantity of novel 
and striking materials, and feel that it has enlarged 
our information, extended our horizon of language, 
and instructed and elevated our sense of the impor- 
tance and latent power of words. One of the 
objects Mr. Trench appears to have had in view 
was to trace words to their derivations, and to 
show how mistaken we are in our present use of 
them tested by that standard. In this inquiry, we 
suspect, le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle. Suppose 
our present use of words betrays aberrations from 
the root. What then? Does Mr. Trench seriously 
propose that we should relinquish our existing 
usages, and go back to the spring-head, to take up 
meanings which no longer, perhaps, possess a 
direct application, or which have grown obsolete 
by the fluctuations of manners, customs, and a 
thousand other causes? Does he think it desira- 
ble that we should call a suffering mana passionate 
man; that we should say of a man who requites a 
benefit, that he resents it; or of another, who has 
done us kindnesses, that he is officious in our 
affairs, merely because we find these significations 
lying at the remote and dead roots of the words 
which we now employ in other significations? 
Surely a scheme so full of derangement and con- 
fusion could not be carried out without involving 
more mischief than benefit to the language. But 
the best answer to it is, that it is impracticable. 

We need not here repeat the opinions we have 
already expressed in a recent paper on the subject 
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of etymology. Our real business with words lies 
much more with their present value than their 
distant roots. A knowledge of derivations is 
always useful, and should never be underrated as 
an important branch of the study of language in its 
history and structure; but a constant appeal to 
etymology, as the strict test of the true use of 
words, is only calculated to perplex and confound, 
and ultimately to mislead. 
tion to words, and its general influence upon the 
genius of a language, etymology exercises indis- 
pensable force; but we must limit its authority 
within the bounds which custom and necessity 
prescribe, or we shall find ourselves running the 
risk of retrograding instead of advancing. Even 
Mr. Trench himself, staunch an advocate as he is 
for the ‘* undefiled well,’’ admits that words must 


sometimes take the color of the circumstances | d 


though which the stream runs. 


It is no necessity that a word should always be 
considered to root itself in its etymology, and to 
draw its life-blood from thence. It may so detach 
itself from this as to have a right to be regarded 
independently of it. Thus it was a piece of ethical 
prudery, and an ignorance of the laws which govern 
the formation and use of words, in the early Quakers, 
when they refused to employ the names commonly 
given to the days of the week, and substituted for 
these, ‘‘ first-day,’’ ‘* second day,’’ and so on; and 
this, on the ground that it became not Christian men 
to give so much sanction to idolatry as was involved 
in Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, as though 
every time they spoke of Wednesday, they would be 
doing some honor to Woden, of Thursday, to Thor, 
and Friday to Freya, and thus with the rest. But 
these names of the days of the week had long left 
their etymologies behind, and quite disengaged them- 
selves from them. Nor, had these precisians in 
speech been consistent, could they have stopped 
where they did ; every new acquaintance with the 
derivation or primary use of words would have brought 
them into new embarrassment, would have required 
them still further to purge their speech. ‘* To charm,”’ 
** to fascinate,’’ *‘ to enchant,’? would have been no 
longer lawful words for those who had outlived the 
belief in magic ; nor ‘lunacy’? nor “ lunatic’’ for 
such as did not believe that the moon had anything 
to do with mental unsoundness. 


We could not desire to see the whole question 
of the imperative and binding authority of etymol- 
ogy more satisfactorily disposed of than Mr. ‘Trench 
has done it in this lucid passage. 

We may now pass, without further preface, to 
some of his derivations. ‘The word ** pagan,”’ and 
how it came to be applied to heathens, is a bit of 
history preserved in the amber of language. 


Many of us no doubt are aware the word ‘* paga- 
ni’’ derived from ‘* pagus,’’ a village, signifies prop- 
erly the dwellers in hamlets and villages, as distin- 
guished from the inhabitants of towns and cities ; 
and the word was so used, and without any religious 
significance, in the earlier periods of the Latin lan- 
guage. But how came it first to be employed as 
equivalent to ‘* heathen,’’ to be applied to those yet 
alien from the faith? It was in this way. 


Simply enough ; Christianity first fixed itself in 
the cities and centres of intelligence ; and the out- 
lying villagers, being the last to receive it, were 
designated as heathens, and so heathens and pagans 
came to be convertible terms. ‘The formation of 
Anglia from the Angles, and of England out of 
Angleland, are familiar instances. 

The following belongs to another and no less in- 


In its collateral rela- | 
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teresting branch of the inquiry, in which the author 
traces familiar articles of every-day use to the 
| places whence they were originally derived. The 
| list might be increased by many additions—such as 
, the sedan-chair, which may yet be seen in the silent 
| streets of Bath—but our space will not allow us to 
| indulge in this pleasant lore. 


You will often be able to glean knowledge from the 
{names of things, if not as important as that I have 
| just been speaking of, yet curious and interesting. 
| What a record of inventions lies in the names which 
|S0 many articles bear, of the place from which they 
| first came, or the person by whom they were first in- 
vented ! The ‘bayonet’’ tells us that it was first 
made at Bayonne—‘‘ cambrics’’ that they came from 
Cambray—‘‘ damask’? from Damascus—‘‘ arras’’ 
from the city of that name—* cordwain”’ from Cor- 
ova—‘*‘ currants’ from Corinth—the ‘* guinea’’ that 
it was originally coined out of gold brought from 
the African coast so called. Such, indeed, is the 
manufacturing progress of England, that we now 
send out calicoes and muslins to India and the East ; 
yet the words’ give standing witness that we once im- 
ported them from thence ; for ‘* calico”’ is from Cali- 
cut, and *‘ muslin’’ from Moussul, a city in Asiatio 
Turkey. 


Amongst other curiosities of language noticed by 
Mr. Trench, is the desynonymizing process by 
which two words are formed out of one by merely 
shifting the accent—such as *‘ divers’’ and ‘ di- 
vérse,”’ ‘* cdnjure’”’ and ‘ conjitre,” ** Antic” and 
‘**antique,”’ ** htiman’’ and ‘* humane,” ** géntle’’ 
and ‘* gentéel ;”’ orby giving a full or a short sound 
of the syllables, as in ‘* spirit’? and ** spright,”’ 
‘** courtesy’? and ‘ curtsey,’’ ‘* personality’? and 
‘* personalty ;’’ or by dropping a syllable, as ‘* his- 
tory” ‘* story,’’ ** etiquette”’ ** ticket,’’ ** eremite’’ 
‘* hermit,”’ ** estate’’ ‘* state ;’’ or by laying more or 
less stress on the close, as ‘* regiment’’ * regi- 
men,”’ ‘** bite’’ ** bit,’’ ** borne’’ ** boru.’? Exam- 
ples of these and other desynonymizing processes 
might be accumulated almost without end 

Mr. Trench holds rather a remarkable doctrine 
upon this desynonymizing operation, which re- 
sembles, in its effect, the action of water upon 
a soft stone, making it porous, and melting it away 
into fragments. He imagines a particular epoch 
in the history of every language when this opera- 
tion begins ; it is just at that point when society, 
advancing from a simple to a more cultivated state, 
finds that it has two or more words to express the 
same thing, and bethinks itself that this superfluous 
vocabulary is a waste of its resources. Unappro- 
priated thoughts want to find utterance, and, ac- 
cordingly, words that had hitherto been regarded 
as equivalent or synonymous, come to be dis- 
criminated in use, and employed to express differ- 
ent things. But he does not give us an example, 
nor point out any period when words were con-- 
sidered equivalent, which now bear different signifi- 
cations. The whole question rests upon this— 
was there ever such a period in the history of lan- 
guage? A few casual examples, if such there be,. 
will not satisfy this question. In order to establish. 
the case, it is necessary that the presence of syno-- 
nyms should be traced through the texture of 
the language. The fact is more important than it 
may appear at first sight; since, if words were ever 
held to be strictly equivalent, or synonymous, and 
were afterwards drafted into other uses, we should 
be enabled to see more clearly the machinery by 
which language was shaped and constructed, and 





the embarras des richesses ia which it commenced— 
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a primal time of language in which we acknowledge 
we do not believe. We believe rather that syno- 
nyms multiply, or, rather, the tendency to them 
develops itself more urgently, as the arts of life 
work out recombinations of old materials, and throw 
up new designs and forms that closely resemble 
each other, yet have essential puints of difference ; 
that with science and civilization come in a greater 


variety of uses of the same things, and an increas- | 


ing necessity for a more extended and accurate 
vocabulary to express the intimate dissimilarities 
of similar objects ; that new states of being, new 
feelings, new and slight distinctions, grow u 
which demand new words very like each other; 
that whole clusters and families of words, bearing 
much the same meanings, become indispensable to 
express the complicated wants, appliances, and 
resources of a life of luxury, and the high training 
of the faculties; and we believe, on the other 
hand, that the early age of Janguage, like the early 
life of man, consisted of the expression of the sim- 
plest necessities ; that radicals were found nearly 
sufficient in the beginning; that progress began 
from the root ; and that language grew up, like the 
spreading tree, with the populations, the knowledge, 
and the inter-relations of the globe. We grant 
that it is the function of later and more cultivated 
ages to separate and fix more clearly the distine- 
tions between words, if that may be regarded as a 
desynonymizing process ; but the creation of new 
woids, with its synonymizing tendency, is also 
another function of later ages, which goes on at a 
much faster rate. What we contend for, in fine, 
is this—that in the early times there were fewer 
words exactly or nearly equivalent than there are 
now. 

With one passage more we must dismiss a book, 
which, although we have ventured to dissent from it, 
here and there, on some incidental points, we have 
read with the highest admiration of the mass of eru- 
dition it contains, and the inquiring spirit by which 
itis pervaded. The form of lectures into which it 
is thrown may account for the desultory nature of 
the treatment to which we have alluded ; desultory, 
however, only in the teeming exuberance of its 
illustrations, and the overflowing knowledge ; for 
the subject is carefully divided, and closely investi- 
gated throughout. If we have expressed a wish 
that the investigation had been conducted exclu- 
sively in reference to language, apart from the 
religious teaching Mr. Treach has extracted from 
it, we are, at the same time, ready to concede that 
the author's profession affords him a justification 
on that ground, which could not be set up by a lay 
writer ; and the best proof we can give of our gen- 
eral impression of the merits of the book, is the 
unusual length of commentary into which it has 
seducedus. Its paramount charm and value consist 
in its suggestiveness. 

Referring to the new scheme, called phonetic 
spelling, by which it is proposed that all words 
should be spelt as they are sounded, Mr. ‘Trench 
observes that the gains of adopting such a plan 
would be insignificantly small, and the losses enor- 
mously great ; and that, after all, it would be labor 
thrown away, as pronunciation, upon which it is 
fouuded, is constantly altering, so that the new 
mode of spelling would speedily be out of date, or 
'be subject to corresponding fluctuations. But this 
is the least of the objections against its adoption. 


The far deeper and more serious one is, that in in- 
mumerable instances it would obliterate altogether 
itaose clear marks of birth and parentage which, if 
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| not all, yet so many of our words bear now upon their 
very fronts, or are ready upon a very slight interro- 
| gation, to declare to us. Words have now an ances- 
| try ; and the ancestry of words, as of men, is often a 
| very noble part of them, making them capable of 

great things, because those from whom they were 
| derived have done great things before them. Words 
are now a nation, grouped into families, some smaller, 


| some larger ; this change would go far to reduce them 


| to a wild and barbarous horde. 


| This is finely expressed, and contains an ele- 


| mentary truth of the highest value. Let us by all 


,| means preserve in our words the lineaments of their 


|origin; for although we may put them to new 
| uses, sometimes worse, sometimes better, than they 

were first employed in, it is well always to keep 
| up their forms and complexions, that we may retain 
| the traditions associated with them, and be enabled 
| to take in all the meanings we can thus trace up- 
wards through their genealogies. But phonetic 
spelling would obliterate al] distinctive and heredi- 
tary features, kill the living principle of the word, 
and make it a mere senseless sign, subject to all 
the mutations unavoidably consequent upon a sys- 
tem that should attempt to follow the caprices of 
pronunciation. 





From the Examiner. 
Sermons in Sonnets; with a Text on the New Year, 
and other Poems. By Cuauncy Hare Towns- 
END. Chapman and Hall. 


Here is a volume of very pleasing poetry, with 
a title that irreverent or much-preached-at people 
will be disposed to think an extremly pleasurable 
one. Comfortable to many congregations will be 
the idea of a sermon short enough to be packed in 
the space of a sonnet. We fear, however, that 
sermons in sonnets, sermons warranted not to 
exceed fourteen lines, though thus to be had by 
readers, may be struggled for in vain by congrega- 
tions generally. It takes some time to pound the 
Pope, or spread a blister properly. Mr. Towns- 
hend, in his volume, gets over the difficulty by 
abstaining from all undertakings with a pestle, and 
by letting blisters be. He is a good churchman 
as well as a good poet, and perfectly orthodox, 
unless it be thought that the largeness of his 
charity extends with too ample a fold over the 
universe. We donot think so; Heaven forbid that 
we ever should. 

The book opens with a series of sonnets on the 
months, some few of them singularly happy and 
characteristic, all excellent in feeling; we have 
then a New Year’s rhyme, full of all true thoughts 
of that genial season ; then there are one hundred 
and eight sonnets written to well-chosen scriptural 
texts ; and miscellaneous poems follow. There is 
matter in the volume for a great variety of readers, 
with a spirit of truth and natural enjoyment which 
will be found unvarying. Refinement, earnest 
piety, largeness of heart, and excellent descriptive 
power, are the ‘main characteristics of the book, 
which is written, as we have already said, in 
accordance with the doctrines of the Church of 
| England. Asa religious gift-book, free from cant 
of any kind, and eloquent to those who read with 
gentle hearts, in the spirit of companions rather 
than of-critics, Mr. Townshend's volume claims as 
strongly as any that we know to be remembered 
and spoken of at this Christmas season. It ad- 
dresses us in the language of a man whose every 
day in the year is imbued with the warm spirit of 
charity. 
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The love of nature made subservient to pious 
and kindly thoughts finds manifold expression in 
Mr. Townshend's tranquil pages. From the poem 
on New Year, in which the poet, having heard 
the offers of the new year at his door, replies with 
his more real wants, we may extract an illustration 
of our meaning : 


But though, New Year! all gifts from the urn 
Of an earthly joy, as too lowly I spurn ; 
Thy lowliest boon will I dearly ciaim, 
If it bear for its impress a Saviour’s name, 
Gladly will I at thy hand receive 
The simplest joy that Nature can give ! 
I will drink from out the meanest flower 
Long draughts of the Godhead’s boundless power ; 
And the smallest tendril of shining moss 
My soul with a wonder sublime shall engross ! 
Thou shalt bind me with Nature, in faster union 
Than the spirit can know without God’s communion. 
Thou shalt give to all voices of Nature a tone 
And a meaning far beyond their own. 
For who but diviner bliss must share, 
When the very lark seems an argel in air ; 
Repeating the strain that on silence did flow 
Nearly two thousand years ago. 
Freshly now as it murmured then— 
** Peace upon earth, good-will to men !”’ 

Then, the weariness falls from the loosened soul, 
Which bound it so long in unblest control. 
The loathing of things on the senses that pall— 
The heavy chain of an earthly thrall— 
The pack-horse round of the world’s dull sphere, 
Where life is none, for God is not there— 
The woe that is farthest from earthly relief— 
The fatigue of existence—the grief of grief— 
All, all the dark burthen melteth away, 
As a dismal dream at the dawn of day. 
And the universe wears such an orient hue, 
That whate’er we behold seems created anew ; 
And the beauty of light and the freshness of dew 
(Oh, marvel !) hangs on all worn-out things, 
So that even from these a glory springs. 
For not in itself can aught be old 
That God has called forth and doth ever uphold ; 
*T is in us lies the deadness, the chilling curse, 
That encrusts the living universe. 
It is not of things the outer face, 
Nor events that pass onward in endless race, 
Which give sweet motion and inward grace ;— 
But tlie vital glow and the spirit-strife 
Is that which maketh existence life. 
The pleasure that varies each passing minute 
Is a burthen dull, if no life be within it: 
But the dullest round man ever trod 
Varies ever when touched by God. 
*T is as the flow of a changing river 
Which, idly beheld, seems changing never ; 
Bat embarked on its surface, we feel its motion, 
And float by its beautiful shores to the Ocean. 


Many a sore feeling will heal, many a feud be 
ended, many a divided family be knitted by the 
power of the spirit that we may hope will be pre- 
dominant over us all during the next week or two. 
Such closing disputes and fading jealousies may 
find in Mr. ‘Townshend's litle sermons genial help 
towards a charitable end. For example: 


Judge not, because thou canst not judge aright. 
Not much thou know’st thyself; yet better far 
Than thou know’st others !—Language is at war 
With purposes ; appearances must fight 

*Gainst real inward feelings. All is slight 

To give a picture of the things that are. 

Feel’st thou not, friends who blame thee ever jar 
With truth, nor on thy soul’s true ulcer bite? 
Feel’st thou not, utterly that nothing can 
Convey thy being to another’s breast? 
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Then how shalt thou explore thy fellow-man ? 

Rather let Christ’s great wisdom be confest, 

Who taxed rash judgment as this world’s worst 
leaven, 

And the worst temper for the courts of heaven. 


Behold men’s judgments ! Common and unclean 

We call whatever with our pride doth jar, 

Though from one God and Father all things are. 

Behold men’s judgments! The deep truth unseen, 

Rash we decide what mere externals mean. 

Know’st thou, while thy proud efe is closed afar, 

In what mean worm God may illume a star? 

Know’st thou where His great Spirit dwells serene ? 

Thou dost not. What thy pride may worthless deem, 

Ay, tainted with pollution, may become, 

Raised from the dust, the fairest, loveliest home 

Where radiant Deity can shrine its beam ; 

May be redeemed from Nature’s common blot, 

Ay, though perhaps thy very self be not ! 

.We close with one or two small extracts from 
the miscellaneous portion of the volume, and are 
quite sure that the few specimens here given will 
strongly recommend these poems to that world of 
readers which has, for want of better, largely pat- 
ronized religious writings of a much Jess pure and 
spiritual character, and vehemently praised relig- 
ious poetry with as little of the true religion as of 
the true poetical spirit and execution displayed by 
Mr. Chauncy Hare Townshend. 


Wait ! for the day is breaking, 
Though the dull night be long ; 
Wait ! God is not forsaking 
Thy heart. Be strong—be strong ! 


Wait ! and the clouds of sorrow 
Shall melt in gentle showers, 
And hues from heaven shall borrow, 
As they fall amidst the flowers. 
Wait! ’tis the key to pleasure 
And to the plan of God ; 
Oh, tarry thou His leisure— 
Thy soul shall bear no load ! 


Wait ! for the time is hasting 
When life shall be made clear, 

And all who know heart-wasting 
Shall feel that God is dear. 


Very pleasing are the subjoined lines— 
SUBSTITUTED FOR A SATIRE, 


Once I was hurt by a hard word ;— 
Relief my bosom needing, 

From verse did borrow a sharp sword 
To set another bleeding. 


But soon I found that my rash will 
A remedy had gained not, 
But that I nourished a worse ill 
Than that which conscience pained not. 
So I, with ruth, that caustic verse 
From out my page have riven, 
And, in its stead, with joy rehearse 
My joy—to have forgiven ! 


Again—how perfect are these two stanzas, in 
expression as well as thought :— 


Reflected in the lake I love 

To mark the star of evening glow, 
So tranquil in the heaven above, 

So restless on the wave below ! 


Thus heavenly hope is all serene ; 
But earthly hope—how bright soe’er— 
Still fluctuates o’er this changing scene, 
As false and fleeting as ’tis fair ! 


We have seen those stanzas quoted with an- 
other name appended to them, if we remember 





rightly. ‘They were worth reclaiming. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
LIFE AMONGST THE LOGGERS.* 


Tue northern and elder States of the great 
American Union have ceased to be associated in 
our minds with those ideas of wild and romantic 
adventure which are inseparably connected with 
some of their younger brethren far west and south. 
There is nothing suggestive of romance in such 
names as New York, Maine, and Pennsylvania ; 
cotton bales, keen traders and repudiated debts, 
drab coats, wooden clocks, and counterfeit nutmegs, 
compose the equivocal and unpoetical visions they 
conjure up to European imaginations. But drop 
we our eyes down the map to lawless Arkansas, 
feverish Louisiana, and debatable Texas, or west- 
wards to the still newer State of California, and a 
host of stirring and picturesque associations throng 
upon our memory. Strange scenes and a motley 
array pass before us. Bands of hunters and trap- 
pers, scarcely more civilized than the Indians with 
whom they war, or gentler than the buffalo which 

ields them sport and food ; predatory armies, for 

exico bound, keen for spoil and regardless ‘of 
right ; caravans of adventurous gold-seekers braving 
the perilous passage of the Rocky Mountains ; 
hardy squatters, axe in hand, hewing themselves a 
home in the heart of the wilderness ; innumerable 
traits of courage and endurance—incredible suf- 
ferings and countless crimes—make up a picture- 
gallery unrivalled of its kind. In those districts, 
not a league of prairie, not a mountain or stream, 
not a bayou or barranca, but has derived recent and 
vivid interest from the animated sketches of Seals- 
field, Ruxton, Wise, and a host of other graphic 
and vigorous delineators. 

As if to vindicate the claims to interest of the 
northern American provinces, a down-easter, 
Springer by name, who hails from the State of 
Maine, has exhibited, in a curious little volume, 
the adventurous side of life in Ais part of the 
Union. Ata first glance, there would appear to 
be few created things whose history was likely to 
be less interesting than that of a Yankee pine-log. 
Get astride it with Springer, and paddle up the 
Penobscot, clearing rapids and other impediments 
as best you may on so unpromising a float—and, 
before reaching the place where it grew, you shall 
marvel at the skill and daring expended, and at 
the risks run to procure it. Springer, who was 
reared amongst the pine forests, which his axe 
afterwards helped to thin, is an enthusiastic woods- 
man, and feels ‘‘ kinder jealous’’ that whilst the 
habits and adventures of many classes of his coun- 
trymen have occupied skilful writers and public 
attention, no chronicler should have been found for 
the deeds and perils of that numerous class to 
which he for some years belonged. ‘To supply 
this deficiency, he himself, although more used to 
handle axe than goose-quill, has written a plain 
and unpretending account of scenes and incidents 
which he shared in and witnessed. The freshness 
of the subject, and the honest earnestness of the 
man, would atone for clumsier treatment than it 
has met with at his hands. 

The second title of Mr. Springer’s book gives a 
clearer idea of its contents than the primary one. 
The volume comprises, says the title-page, ** Win- 
ter camp-life among the Loggers, and wild-wood 
adventure, with descriptions of lumbering opera- 
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tions on the various rivers of Maine and New 
Brunswick.”” It is divided into three parts; the 
first and shortest being a dissertation on forest 
trees, with particular reference to those of Amer- 
ica; the second, entitled ** The Pine-Tree, or 
Forest Life,” giving an account of wood-cutting 
operations ; the third, ‘* River Life,’’ detailing the 
progress of the timber from the forest to the 
**boom,”’ or depot. The chief interest of the book 
begins with the second chapter of the second part, 
wherein is described the commencement of the 
labors of a gang of ** loggers,” or wood-cutters. In 
the hunt after timber, as after certain animals, the 
first thing to be done is to mark the whereabout of 
your game preparatory to starting in its pursuit. 
On the eve of the chase the keeper reconnvitres 
the retreat of the wild-boar. Before a party of 
loggers proceed to establish a camp and pass the 
winter wood-cutting, they send out scouts to as- 
certain where timber is plenty. Thirty years 
since, this was scarcely necessary—the pine, that 
forest’ king of the northern States, abounded on 
every side. Fifty years hence—so it is estimated 
by those best qualified to judge—the vast pine 
forests, through which the Penobscot flows, will be 
on the eve of extinction. Now is the intermediate 
stage. A man cannot, as he formerly could, step 
from his house to his day’s work; but research 
and labor still command a rich timber harvest. 
Exploring expeditions may be made at any period 
of the year, but autumn is the favorite season. 
They consist generally of only two or three men, 
accustomed to the business, who, provided with 
the necessary provisions, with a coffee-pot and a 
blanket, axe, rifle, and ammunition, embark on 
skiff or bateau, and pole and paddle their way two 
hundred miles or more up the Penobscot or the St. 
Croix, and their numerous tributaries. On reach- 
ing the district it is proposed to explore, the boat 
is hauled ashore and turned bottom upwards, the 
load of stores is divided amongst the party, and 
they strike into the forest, rousing, on their passage, 
the stately moose, the timid deer, the roaming 
black bear, and many an inferior denizen of the 
lonesome wilderness. They now begin ‘ pros- 
pecting.’’ Often the thickness of the forest and the 
uneven surface of the country prevent their obtain- 
ing a sufficiently extensive view, and compel them 
to climb trees in order to look around them. 


When an ascent is to be made, the spruce tree is 
generally selected, principally for the superior facili- 
ties which its numerous limbs afford the climber. To 
gain the first limbs of this tree, which are from 
twenty to forty feet from the ground, a smaller tree 
is undercut and lodged against it, clambering up 
which the top of the spruce is reached. Sometimes, 
when a very elevated position is desired, the spruce 
tree is lodged against the trunk of some lofty pine, 
up which we ascend to a height twice that of the 
surrounding forest. From such a tree-top, like a 
mariner at the mast-head upon the look-out for 
whales, (and, indeed, the pine is the whale of the 
forest,) large ‘‘clumps’’ and ‘ veins’’ of pine are 
discovered, whose towering tops may be seen for miles 
around, Such views fill the bosom of timber-hunters 
with an intense interest. They are the object of his 
search—his treasure, his Eldorado; and they are 
beheld with peculiar and thrilling emotions. To 
detail the process more minutely, we should observe, 
that the man in the tree-top points out the direction 
in which the pines are seen ; or, if hid from the view 
of those below by the surrounding foliage, he breaks 
a small limb, and throws it in the direction in which 
they appear, whilst a man at the base marks the 
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direction indicated by the falling limb by means of a 
compass which he holds in his hand, the compass 
being quite as necessary in the wilderness as on the 
pathless ocean. In fair weather the sun serves as an 
important guide ; and in cloudy weather the close 
observation of an experienced woodman will enable 
him to steer a tolerably correct course by the moss 
which grows on the trunks of most hardwood trees, 
the north sides of which are covered with a much 
larger share than the other portions of the trunk. 
This Indian compass, however, is not very convenient 
or safe, particularly in passing through swampy 
lands, which are of frequent occurrence. 


Two reflections are suggested by the paragraph 
we have justcopied. The substance of one of them 
- is noted in the preface. ‘* This volume,”’ says the 
modest and sensible Springer, ‘* makes no preten- 
sions to literary merit; sooner would it claim 
kindred with the wild and uncultivated scenes of 
which it is but a simple relation.”” The second 
reflection is, that our wood-cutter is an enthusiast 
in his craft, for wood-cutting in Maine zs a craft, 
and no common log-chopping. To Springer, a 
towering grove of timber is as exciting a sight as is 
to the hunter that of a herd of antlered deer or 
shaggy buffalo. The pine especially is the object of 
his love and admiration. He abounds in anecdotes 
and arguments to prove its good qualities, and labors 
hard to establish its superiority to the oak. Reared 
amongst the noble pines of Maine, he says, even 
as a child, he could never hear, without feelings of 
jealousy, the oak extolled as monarch of the forest. 
Admitting it to excel in strength, he vaunts, upon 
the other hand, the superior grandeur and girth of 
the pine, its value in building, the breadth of its 
planks, their clearness, beauty, and freedom from 
knots, the numerous uses to which it is applicable, 
its excellence as fuel, its perfect adaptation to all 
the jviner’s purposes. He extols in turn each of 
its varieties ; the red pine, remarkable for its tall 
trunk, which sometimes rises eighty feet froin the 
ground before putting out a limb; the pitch pine, 
inferior in size, but preferable to any other wood for 
generating steam in engines; the white pine, supe- 
rior to all in value and dimensions. He tells us of 
pines, of which he has read or heard, of extraordi- 
nary grandeur and diameter ; of one, two hundred 
and sixty-four feet long ; and of another which, at 
three feet from the ground, was fifty-seven feet nine 
inches in circumference. ‘These extraordinary 
specimens were cutsome years ago. Trees of such 
dimensions are now rare. 


I have worked in the forests among this timber 
several years, (says Springer,) havecut many hun- 
dreds of trees, and scen many thousands, but I never 
found one larger than one I felled on a little stream 
which empties into Jackson Lake, near the head of 
Baskahegan stream, in eastern Maine. This was a 
pumpkin pine, (a variety of the white pine.) Its 
trunk was as straight and handsomely grown as a 
moulded candle, and measured six feet in diameter 
four feet from the ground, without the aid of spur 
rvots. It was about nine rods in length, or one hun- 
dred and forty-four feet, about sixty-five feet of which 
was free of limbs, and retained its diameter remark- 
ably well. I was employed about one hour and a 
quarter in felling it. The afternoon was beautiful ; 
everything was calm, and to me the circumstances 
were deeply interesting. After chopping an hour or 
80, the mighty giant, the growth of centuries, which 
had withstood the hurricane, and raised itself in 
peerless majesty above all around, began to tremble 
under the strokes of a mere insect, as I might appear 
in comparison with it. My heart palpitated as I 
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occasionally raised my eye to its pinnacle to catch the 
first indications of its fall. It came down at length 
with a crash, which seemed to shake a hundred 
acres, whilst the loud echo rang through the forest, 
dying away amongst the dist&nt hills. It had a 
hollow in the butt about the size of a barrel, and the 
surface of the stump was sufficiently spacious to allow 
a yoke of oxen to stand upon it. It made five logs, 
and loaded a six-ox team three times. The butt-log 
was so large, that the stream did not float it in the 
spring ; and when the drive was taken down, we 
were obliged to leave it behind, much to our regret 
and loss. At the boom, that log would have been 
worth fifty dollars, 
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The pine tracts ascertained, the quality of the 
trees examined, the distance the timber will have 
to be hauled duly calculated, and the ground in- 
spected, through which logging roads must be cut, 
the exploring party retrace their steps to the place 
where they left their boat. Foot-sore with their 
forest roamings, they gladly look furward to the 
quick, gliding passage down stream. A grievous 
disappointment sometimes awaits them. In the 
fall of the year, the black bear is seized with a vio- 
lent longing for pitch and resinous substances, and 
frequently strips fir trees of their bark for the sake 
of the exudations. Occasionally he stumbles over a 
timber-hunter’s dateau, and tears it to pieces in the 
course of the rough process he employs to extract 
the tar from its planks. If it is injured beyond 
possibility of repair, the unlucky pioneers have to 
perform their homeward journey on foot, unless, 
indeed, they are so fortunate as to fall in with some 
Indian trapper, whose canoe they can charter for a 
portion of the way. Once at home, the next step 
is to obtain permits from the State or proprietors, 
securing, at a stipulated price of so much per thou- 
sand feet, the exclusive right to cut timber within 
certain bounds. Then comes haymaking—a most 
important part of the loggers’ duty ; for on nothing 
does the success of the wood-cutting campaign de- 
pend more than on the good working condition of 
the sturdy teams of oxen which drag the logs from 
the snow-covered forest to the river’s brink. Hard 
by the forest extensive strips of meadow-land are 
commonly found, covered with a heavy growth of 
grass, and thither large bands of men repair to make 
and stack the hay for the ensuing winter’s consump- 
tion. The labor of haymaking in these upland 
meadows of Maine is rendered intolerably painful 
by the assaults of flies and mosquitoes, and espec- 
ially by the insidious attacks of millions of midges, 
so small as to be scarcely perceptible to the naked 
eye, and which get between the clothes and the 
skin, causing a smarting and irritation so great as 
to impede the progress of work. The torment of 
these insect attacks is hardly compensated by the 
—— and adventures incidental to the occupation. 

ow and then a shot is to be had at a stray deer; 
the streams swarm with beautiful trout and pickerel ; 
skirmishes with black bears are of frequent occur- 
rence. Mr. Springer’s volume abounds with stories 
of encounters with bears, wolves, and ‘* Indian dev- 
ils’’—a formidable species of catamount, of which 
the Indians stand in particular dread. Although 
the bear rarely shows himself pugnacious unless 
assailed, his meddlesome, thievish propensities 
render him particularly obnoxious to the hay-makers 
and wood-cutters ; and, when they meet him, they 
never can abstain from the aggressive, however 
civilly Bruin may be disposed to pass them by. 





On one occasion, (says Mr.Springer,) two men, 
crossing a small lake in a skiff, on their return from 
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putting up hay, discovered a bear swimming from a 
point of lund for the opposite shore.. As usual in such 
cases, temptation silenced prudence—they changed 
their course, and gave chase. ‘The craft being light, 
they gained fast upon the bear, who exerted himself 
to the utmost to gain the shore ; but, finding himself 
an unequal match in the race, he turned upon his 
pursuers, and swam to meet them. One of the men, 
a short, thick-set, dare-devil fellow, seized an axe, 
and, the moment the bear came up, inflicted a blow 
upon his head. It seemed to make but a slight im- 
pression, and before it could be repeated the bear 
clambered into the boat. He instantly grappled the 
man who struck him, firmly setting his teeth in his 
thigh ; then, settling back upon his haunches, he 
raised his victim in the air, and shook him as a dog 
would a woodchuck, The man at the helm stood for 
a& moment in amazement, without knowing how to act, 
and fearing that the bear might spring overboard and 
drown his companion ; but, recollecting the effect of 
a blow upon the end of a bear’s snout, he struck him 
with a short setting-pole. The bear dropped his 
victim into the bottom of the boat, sallied and fell 
overboard, and swam again for the shore. The man 
bled freely from the bite, and, as the wound proved 
too serious to allow a renewal of the encounter, they 
made for the shore. But one thing saved them from 
being upset ; the water proved sufficiently shoal to 
admit of the bear’s getting bottom, from which he 
spring into the boat. Had the water been deep, the 
consequences might have been more serious. 


From its first to its last stage, the logger’s occu- 
sation is one of severe toil and frequent peril. 

y hen the pioneer’s duty is accomplished, and when 
the hay is made, there is still hard work to be done 
before he can begin to level the forest giants. No 
kind of labor, Mr. Springer assures us, tests a man’s 
physical abilities and powers of endurance more 
than boating supplies up river. The wood-cutters 
come to a fall, and have to Jand their implements and 
provisions, and to carry them past it. ‘Their boats, 
too, must be carried, and that over rocks and fallen 
trees, through thickets and pathless swamps. Then 
they come to rapids, up which they have to pole 
their heavy-laden bateaux. For this work, prodi- 
gious skill, nerve, and strength are requisite. ‘Then 
come the long portages from lake to lake, and the 
danger of being swamped, when traversing these, 
by sudden gusts of wind lashing the lake, in a few 
minutes’ time, into foaming waves, in which the 
deeply-loaded boats could not for a moment live. 


Our frail skiff was about eighteen feet long, and 
four feet across the top of the gunwale amidships, 
tapering to a point at either end, constructed of thin 
slips of pine boards, nailed to some half-dozen pair of 
slender knees, about two inches in diameter. On 
bourd were fifteen hundred pounds of provisions, with 
seven men, which pressed her into the water nearly 
to the gunwale ; three inches from the position of a 
level, and she would fill with water. 


Tn such an overburthened cockle-shell as this 
did Mr. Springer once find himself in company 
with a drunken man, who was only withheld from 
capsizing the boat by the threat of having his skull 
split with a paddle ; for an inordinate addiction to 
rum is the loggers’ chief vice, a vice palliated by 
the hardship and exposure they endure. Drinking, 
however, is on the decline amongst them of late 
years, since ‘it has been fully demonstrated that 
men can endure the chilling hardships of river- 
driving quite as well, and indeed far better, with- 
out the stimulus of ardent spirits, and perform 
more and better directed labor.’ 
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open air, and is found a warming and comfortable 
beverage. Both in drink and diet the loggers look 
more to strength than to delicacy. Salt pork, ship 
bread, and molasses, compose the staple of their 
consumption. The drippings from a slice of pork, 
roasted before the fire, are allowed to fall on the 
bread, which is then dignified by the name of but- 
tered toast. Sometimes the salt pork iseaten raw, 
dipped in molasses—a mixture unequalled for 
nastiness, we should imagine, excepting by that 
of oysters and brown sugar. ‘* The recital may 
cause,’’ says honest Springer, in his comical Eng- 
lish, ** in delicate and pampered stomachs some 
qualms, yet we can assure the uninitiated that, 
from these gross samples, the hungry woodsman 
inakes many a delicious meal.’’ An assurance 
which gives us a most exalted idea of the appetite 
and digestion of the loggers of Maine. 

Once in the forest with their stores, the wood-' 
men carefully select a suitable spot, clear the 
ground, build their ‘*camp’’ and ** hovel,’’ and 
commence their winter's work. The ‘ camp”’’ and 
** hovel”? are two log-houses, the former being for 
the men, the latter for the oxen. In some respects 
the beasts are better treated than their masters, for 
their hovel is floored with small poles, a luxury 
unknown in the camp, where the men sleep on 
branches strewn upon the the bare earth. ‘* Hav- 
ing completed our winter residences, next in order 
comes the business of looking out and cutting the 
‘ main’ and some of the principal ‘ branch roads.’ 
These roads, like the veins in the human body, 
ramify the wilderness to all the principal ‘ clumps’ 
and * groves’ of pine embraced in the permit.” 
Mr. Springer expatiates on the graceful curves of 
the roads, whose inequalities soon become filled 
with snow, and their surface hard-beaten and 
glassy, polished by the sled and logs which are 
continually passing over it, whilst overhead the 
trees interlace their spreading branches. ‘* Along 
this roadside, on the way to the landing, runs a 
serpentine path for the ‘ knight of the goad,’ 
whose deviations are marked now outside this 
tree, then behind that ‘ windfall,’ now again in- 
tercepting the main road, skipping along like a 
dog at one’s side.’? The teamster, if he does his 
duty, works harderthan any man in camp. Under 
a good teamster, the oxen receive care almost as 
tender as though they were race-horses with 
thousands depending on their health and condition. 
With proper attention and management, they 
should be in as good flesh in the spring as when 
they began hauling early in winter. 


The last thing at night before ‘turning in,”’ the 
teamster lights his lantern and repairs to the ox- 
hovel. In the morning, by peep of day, and often 
before, his visits are repeated, to hay and provender, 
and card, and yoke up. While the rest of the hands 
are sitting or lounging around the liberal fire, shift- 
ing for their comfort, after exposure to the winter 
frosts through the day, he must repeatedly go out to 
look after the comfort of the sturdy, faithful ox. And 
then, for an hour or two in the morning again, whilst 
all, save the cook, are closing up the sweet and un- 
broken slumbers of the night, so welcome and neces- 
sary to the laborer, he is out amid the early frost 
with, [ had almost said, the care of a mother, to see 
if ** old Turk’? is not loose, whether ‘‘ Bright’’ favors 
the near fore-foot, (which felt a little hot the day 
before,) as he stands up on the hard floor, and then 
to inspect ‘* Swan’s’’ provender-trough, to see if he 


| has eaten his meal, for it was carefully noted that at 
Black pepper | the « watering-place’’ last night he drank but little ; 


tea is drunk on cold nights when camping in the | whilst at the further end of the ‘‘ tie-up’’ he thinks 
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he hears alittle clattering noise, and presently ** little 
Star’’ is having his shins gently rapped, as a token 
of his master’s wish to raise his foot to see if some 
nail has not given way in the loosened shoe ; and 
this not for once, but every day, with numberless 
other cares connected with his charge. 


The oxen are taken out to the forest by the last 
detachment of wood-cutters, when winter fairly 
sets in. This is the hardest trip of any. Both 
man and beast experience much inconvenience 
from the cold. Often, when driving a boat up 
rapids, ice forms upon the poles in the men’s 
hands, which are already so cold and stiff that 
they can scarcely retain their grasp; yet an in- 
stant’s cessation of exertion would be fraught with 
imminent peril to life and goods. ‘The oxen, at- 
tached to long lightly-loaded sleds, are driven over 
rough miry tracks. ‘In crossing large streams, 
we unyoke the oxen and swim them over. If we 
have no boat, a raft is constructed, upon which our 
effects are transported, when we reyoke and pursue 
our route as before. Our cattle are often very 
reluctaut to enter the water whilst the anchor-ice 
runs, and the cold has already begun to congeal its 
surface.’? Lakes are crossed upon the ice, which 
not unfrequently breaks in. Mr. Springer gives 
an account of a journey he made, when this mis- 
fortune happened, and ten oxen at one time were 
struggling in the chilling waters of Baskahegan 
Lake. ‘They were all got out, he tells us, although 
rescue under such circumstances would appear 
almost hopeless. 


Standing upon the edge of the ice, 2 man was 
placed by the side of each ox to keep his head out of 
the water. We unyoked one at a time, and throwing 
a rope round the roots of his horns, the warp was 
carried furward and attached to the little oxen, (a 
pair that had not broken in,) whose services on this 
occasion were very necessary. A strong man was 
placed on the ice at the edge, so that, lifting the ox 
by his horns, he was able to press the ice down and 
raise his shoulder up on the edge, when the warp- 
oxen would pull them out. For half-an-hour we had 
a lively time of it, and in an almost incredibly short 
time we had them all safely out, and drove them back 
upon the point nearlya mile. It was now very dark. 
We left our sleds in the water with the hay, pulling 
out a few armsful which we carried to the shore to 
rub the oxen down with. Poor fellows! they seemed 


nearly chilled to death, and shook as if they would | 


fall to pieces. 


So great is the labor of taking oxen to the forest 
every fall—often to a distance of two hundred 
miles into the interior—that the wood-cutters some- 
times leave them, when they go down stream in 
the spring, to get their own living in the wilderness, 
and hunt them up again in autuma. They thrive 
finely in the interval, and get very wild and diffi- 
cult to catch ; but when at last subjugated, they 
evidently recognize their masters, and are pleased 
to see them. Occasionally they disappear in the 


course of the summer, and are heard of no more ; } 


they are then supposed to have got ‘* mired or 
cast,”’ or to have been devoured by wolves—or by 
bears, which also are known to attack oxen. 


An individual, who owned a very fine ‘six-ox 
team,’’ turned them into the woods to brouse, in a 
new region of country. Late in the evening, his 
attention was arrested by the bellowing of one of 
them. It continued for an hour or two, then ceased 
altogether. The night was very dark, and, as the ox 


was supposed to be more than a mile distant, it was 
thought not advisable to venture in search of him 
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until morning. As soon as daylight appeared, the 
owner started, in company with another man, to 
investigate the cause of the uproar. Passing on about 
a mile, he found one of his best oxen prostrate, and, 
on examination, there was found a hole eaten into the 
thickest part of his hind quarter nearly as large as a 
hat ; not less than six or eight pounds of flesh were 
gone. He had bled profusely. The ground was torn 
up for rods around where the encounter occurred 5 
the tracks indicated the assailant to be a very large 
bear, who had probably worried the ox out, and then 
satiated his ravenous appetite, feasting upon him 
while yet alive. A road was bushed.out to the spot 
where the poor creature lay, and he was got upon a 
sled and hauled home by a yoke of his companions, 
where the wound was dressed. It never, however; 
entirely healed, though it was so far improved as to 
allow of its being fattened, after which he was slaugh- 
tered for food. 


THE LOGGERS. 


In cold weather in those forests the bears and 
wolves are exceedingly audacious. The latter have 
a curious habit of accompanying the teams on their 
journeys between the forest and the river to which 
they drag the logs. This has only occurred of 
late years, and the manner in which they thus 
volunteer their services as assistant drivers is ex- 
ceedingly curious. 


Three teams, (says Springer,) in the winter of 
1844, all in the same neighborhood, were beset with 
these ravenous animals, They were of unusually 
large size, manifesting a most singular boldness, and 
even familiarity, without the usual appearance of 
ferocity so characteristic of the animal. Sometimes 
one, and in another instance three, in a most unwel- 
come manner, volunteered their attendance, accom- 
panying the teamster a long distance on his way. 
They would even jump on the log and ride, and ap- 
proach very near the oxen. One of them actually 
|jumped upon the sled, and down between the bars, 
while the sled was in motion. Some of the teamsters 
were much alarmed, keeping close to the oxen, and 
driving on as fast as possible. Others, more cour- 
|ageous, would run forward and strike at them with 
| their goad-sticks ; but the wolves sprang out of the 
| Way in an instant. But, although they seemed to act 
| without a motive, there was something so cool and 
jimpudent in their conduct that it was trying to the 
|nerves—even more so than an active encounter. For 
!some time after this, fire-arms were a constant part 
| of the teamster’s equipage. 





The distant howling and screaming of the 
wolves, compared by an old Yankee hunter to the 
| screeching of forty pair of old eart-wheels, is par- 
| ticularly ominous and disagreeable. Springer has 
collected a number of curious anecdotes concerning 
‘them. One night a pack of the prowling marand- 

ers were seen trailing down Mattawamkeag River 
'on the ice. The dwellers in a log-house hard by 
| soaked some meat in poison and threw it out. 
| Next morning the meat was gone, and six wolves 
lay dead, all within sight of each other.‘ Every 
j one of them had dug a hole dowa through the snow 
into the frozen earth, in which they had thrust 
their noses, either fur water to quench the burning 
thirst produced by the poison, or to snuff some 
antidote to the fatal drug. A bounty was obtained 
on each, of ten dollars, besides their hides, making 
a fair job of it, as well as ridding the neighborhood 
of an annoying enemy.’’ Several of Mr. Spring- 
er’s logging and lumbering friends have contrib- 
uted to his book the results of their experience, and 
narratives of their adventures, some of which he 
gives in their own words. Amongst these is an 
ill-written, but yet a very exciting, account of a 
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wolf-chase, or we should, perhaps, rather say a 
man-chase, the wolves in this instance being the 
ursuers, and Springer’s neighbor the pursued. 

he person in question was passionately fond of 
skating, and one night he left a friend’s house to 
skate a short distance up the frozen Kennebec 
which flowed before the door. It was a bright, 
still evening; the new moon silvered the frosty 
pines. After gliding a couple of miles up the 
river, the skater turned off into a little tributary 
stream, over which fir and hemlock twined their 
evergreen branches. The archway beneath was 
dark, but he fearlessly entered it, unsuspicious of 
peril, with a joyous laugh and hurrah—an involun- 
tary expression of exhilaration, elicited by the 
bracing crispness of the atmosphere, and glow of 
pleasant exercise. What follows is worth extract- 


ing. 


All of a sudden a sound arose, it seemed from the 
very ice beneath my feet. It was loud and tremen- 
dous at first, until it ended in one long yell. I was 
appalled. Never before had such a noise met my 
ears. I thought it more than mortal—so fierce, and 
amid such unbroken solitude, that it seemed a fiend 
from hell had blown a blast from an infernal trumpet. 
Presently I heard the twigs on the shore snap as if 
from the tread of some animal, and the blood rushed 
back to my forehead with a bound that made my 
skin burn. My energies returned, and I looked 
around me for some means of defence. The moon 
shone through the opening by which I had entered 
the forest, and, considering this the best means of 
escape, I darted towards it like an arrow. It was 
hardly a hundred yards distant, and the swallow 
could scarcely outstrip my desperate flight ; yet, as I 
turned my eyes to the shore, I could see two dark 
objects dashing through the underbrush at a pace 
nearly double mine. By their great speed, and the 
short yells which they occasionally gave, I knew at 
once that they were the much dreaded gray wolf. 
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Here Springer interposes a vignette of a wolf— 

a most formidable and unwholesome-looking quad- 
ruped—grinning over the well-picked bone of some 
unlucky victim. ‘the logger’s pages are enlivened 
by a number of illustrations—woodcuts of course— 
rough enough in execution, but giving an excel- 
lent notion of the scenery, animals and logging 
operations, spoken of in the text. Gray wolves 
are of untamable fierceness, great strength and 
speed, and pursue their prey to the death with 
frightful tenacity, unwearyingly following the 
trail— 

With their long gallop, which can tire 

The hound’s deep hate, the hunter’s fire. 


A more dangerous foe a benighted traveller 
could hardly fall in with. 


The bushes that skirted the shore (continued the 
hunted of wolves) flew past with the velocity of light 
as [ dashed on in my flight. The outlet was nearly 
gained ; one second more and I should be compara- 
tively safe ; when my pursuers appeared on the bank, 
directly above me, which rose to the height of some 
ten feet. There was no time for thought ; I bent my 
head, and dashed wildly forward. The wolves sprang, 
but, miscalculating my speed, sprang behind, whilst 
their intended prey glided out into the river. 

Nature turned me towards home. The light flakes 
of snow spun from the iron of my skates, and I was 
now some distance from my pursuers, when their 
fierce howl told me that I was again a fugitive. I 
did not look back ; I did not feel sorry or glad ; one 
thought of home, of the bright faces awaiting my 
return, of their tears if they should never see me 
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again, and then every energy of body and mind was 
exerted for my escape. I was perfectly at home on 
the ice. Many were the days I spent on my skates, 
never thinking that at onetime they would be my only 
means of safety. Every half minute an alternate 
yelp from my pursuers made me but too certain they 
were close at my heels. Nearer and nearer they 
came ; I heard their feet pattering on the ice nearer 
still, until I fancied I could hear their deep breath- 
ing. Every nerve and muscle in my frame was 
stretched to the utmost tension. The trees along the 
shore seemed to dance in the uncertain light, and my 
brain turned with my own breathless speed, when an 
involuntary motion turned me out of my course. The 
wolves close behind, unable to stop and as unable to 
turn, slipped, fell, still going on far ahead, their 
tongues lolling out, their white tusks gleaming from 
their bloody mouths, their dark shaggy breasts 
freckled with foam ; and as they passed me their eyes 
glared, and they howled with rage and fury. ‘The 
thought flashed on my mind that by this means I 
could avoid them—viz., by turning aside whenever 
they came too near; for they, by the formation of 
their feet, are unable to run on ice except in a right 
line. 

I immediately acted on this plan. The wolves, 
having regained their feet, sprang directly towards 
me. ‘The race was renewed for twenty yards up the 
stream ; they were already close on my back, when I 
glided round and dashed past them. A fierce howl 
greeted my evolution, and the wolves slipped upon 
their haunches, and sailed onward, presenting a per- 
fect picture of helplessness and baffled rage. Thus I 
gained nearly a hundred yards each turning. This 
was repeated two or three times, every moment the 
wolves getting more excited and baffled, until, coming 
opposite the house, a couple of staghounds, aroused 
by the noise, bayed furiously from their kennels. 
The wolves, taking the hint, stopped in their mad 
career, and, after a moment’s consideration, turned 
and fled. I watched them till their dusky forms 
disappeared over a neighboring hill ; then, taking off 
my skates, I wended my way to the house. 


From some unassigned reason, wolves have in- 
creased of Jate years in the wild forests of north- 
eastern Maine. Up to 1840, Mr. Springer, who 
had been much in that district, Jogging in winter 
and clearing land in summer, never saw one. Since 
then they have frequently been seen in numerous 
parties, and of most formidable size. There would 
not seem to be much to choose, as far as the pleasure 
of the thing goes, between an encounter with one 
of these ravenous brutes and a tussle with g cata- 
mount. Springer, however, who must be compe- 
tent to judge, considers the catamount the worse 
customer. He tells an ugly story, which may serve 
as a pendant to that of the bear’s breakfast on live 
beef, of what happened to a logger named Smith, 
when on his way to join a timbering party in the 
woods. He had nearly reached camp, when he fell 
in with a catamount, or ‘‘ Indian devil.”? Retreat 
was impossible ; for reflection there was no time; 
armshehadnone. Acting from impulse, he sprang 
up a small tree—perhaps as sensible a thing as he 
could have done. He had scarcely ascended his 
length, when the creature, fierce from hunger, made 
a bound and caught him by the heel. Although 
badly bitten, Smith managed to get his foot out of 
the shoe, in which the tiger-cat’s teeth were firmly 
set, and shoe and savage fell together to the ground. 
What then ensued is so horrible and extraordinary 
that we should suspect our wood-cutting friend of 
imaginative decoration, but for the assurance he 
gives us in his preface, that ‘ the incidents he has 
related are real, and that in no case is the truth 
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sacrificed to fancy or embellishment.” He shall 


finish his yarn himself. 


The moment he was disengaged, Smith sprang for 
@ more secure position, and the animal at the same 
time leaped to another large tree, about ten feet 
distant, up which he ascended to an elevation equal 
to that of his victim, from which he threw himself 
upon him, firmly fixing his teeth in the calf of his 
leg. Hanging suspended thus until the flesh, insuffi- 
cient to sustain the weight, gave way, he dropped 
again to the ground, carrying a portion of flesh in his 
mouth. Having greedily devoured this morsel, he 
bounded again up the opposite tree, and from thence 
upon Smith; in this manner renewing his attacks, 
and tearing away the flesh in mouthfuls from his 
legs. During this agonizing operation, Smith con- 
trived to eut a limb from the tree, to which he man- 
aged to bind his jack-knife, with which he could now 
assail his enemy at every leap. He succeeded thus 
in wounding him so badly that at length his attacks 
were discontinued, and he disappeared in the dense 
forest. 


Smith, who, as Springer coolly informs us, ‘* had 
exerted his voice to the utmost,’’ whilst the cata- 
mount was devouring him in detail, (we can per- 
fectly imagine a man bellowing like twenty bulls 
under such circumstances,) was found by his friends 
in a state of dreadful exhaustion and suffering, and 
was carried to camp on a litter. He ultimately 
recovered, but had sustained irreparable injuries. 
** Such desperate encounters are of rare occurrence,”’ 
Springer quietly adds. We should think they were. 
Really, these loggers are cool hands. Encounters 
with black bears are much more common, we are 
informed. These are strong fellows, clever at par- 
rying blows, and at wrenching the weapon from 
their assailant’s hand—very tenacious of life, and 
confirmed robbers. Springer and his comrades 
were once, whilst ascending a river, followed by 
one of them for several days. He was bent upon 
plunder, and one night he walked off with a 
bundle containing clothing, boots, shaving imple- 
ments, and other things, for which it might be 
thought a bear could have little occasion. He 
examined his prize in the neighborhood of the camp, 
tore the clothes to shreds, and chewed up the cow- 
hide boots and the handle of a razor. From the 
roof of a log-house, which the woodmen erected a 
few miles further on, he carried off a ten-gallon keg 
of molasses, set it on one end, knocked the head in 
or out, and was about to enjoy the feast, when he 
was discovered, pursued, and at last killed. At page 
140 we find a capital account of a fight between a 
family of bears (father, mother, and cubs) and two 
foresters ; and at page 100 the stirring-up of a bear’s 
den is graphically described. 

‘The pine tree is subject to disease of more than 
oue kind, the most frequent being a sort of cancer, 
known amongst lumber-men as ‘* Conk,” or ** Kon- 
kus,’? whose sole external manifestation is a small 
brown spot, usually at several feet from the ground, 
and sometimes no larger thanashilling. The trees 
thus afflicted are noway inferior to the soundest in 
size and apparent beauty ; but on cutting into them 
the rot is at once evident, the wood being reddish 
in color, and of spongy texture. ‘* Sometimes it 
shoots upwards, in imitation of the streaming light 
of the aurora borealis; in others downwards, and 
even both ways, preserving the same appearance.”’ 
Unscrupulous loggers cheat the unwary by driving 
a knot or piece of a limb of the same tree into the 
plague-spot, and hewing it off smoothly, so as to give 
it the appearance of a natural knot. A great many 
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“sg are hollow at the base or butt, and these hol- 
ows are the favorite winter-retreats of Bruin the 
bear. 


A few rods from the main logging road where I 
worked one winter, said Mr. Johnston, (a logger 
whom Springer more than once quotes,) there stood 
a very large pine tree. We had nearly completed our 
winter’s work, and it still stood unmolested, because, 
from appearances, it was supposed to be worthless. 
Whilst passing it one day, not quite satisfied with the 
decision that had been made upon its quality, I re- 
solved to satisfy my own mind touching its value ; so, 
wallowing to it through the snow, which was nearly 
up to my middle, I struck it several blows with the 
head of my axe—an experiment to test whether a tree 
be hollow or not. When I desisted, my attention was 
arrested by a slight scratching and whining. Sus- 
pecting the cause, I thumped the tree again, lis- 
tening more attentively, and heard the same noise 
as before. It was a bear’s den. Examining the tree 
more closely, I discovered a small hole in the trunk, 
near the roots, with a rim of ice on the edge of the 
orifice, made by the freezing of the breath and vapor 
from the inmates. 


The logging crew were summoned, and came 
scampering down, eager for the fun. The snow 
was kicked away from the root of the tree, exposing 
the entrance to the den; and a small hole was cut 
in the opposite side, through which the family of 
bears were literally ‘‘ stirred up with along pole ;”’ 
and when the great she-bear, annoyed at this treat- 
ment, put her head out at the door, she was cut over 
the pate with an axe. 


The cubs, four in number—a thing unusual by one 
half—we took alive, and carried to camp, kept them 
a while, and finally sold them, They were quite 
small and harmless, of a most beautiful lustrous 
rblack, and fat as porpoises. The old dam was un- 
commonly large—we judged she might weigh about 
three hundred pounds. Her hide, when stretched 
out and nailed on to the end of the camp, appeared 
quite equal to a cow’s hide in dimensions. 


The attacks of wild animals are far from being 
the sole dangers to which the wood-cutters of Maine 
are exposed in following their toilsome occupation. 
Scarcely any phase of their adventurous existence 
is exempt from risk. Bad wounds are sometimes 
accidentally received from the axe whilst felling 
trees. ‘To heal these, in the absence of surgeons, 
the loggers are thrown upon their own very insuffi- 
cient resources. Life is also constantly endangered 
in felling the pine, which comes plunging down, 
breaking, splitting, and crushing all before it. The 
broken limbs which are torn from the fallen tree, 
and the branches it wrenches from other trees, 


rendered brittle by the intense frosts, fly in every 
direction, like the scattered fragments of an exploding 
ship. Often these wrenched limbs are suspended 
directly over the place where our work requires our 
presence, and on the slightest motion, or from a 
sudden gust of wind, they slip down with the stealth- 
iness of a hawk and the velocity of an arrow. I 
recollect one in particular, which was wrenched from 
a large pine I had just felled. It lodged in the top 
of a towering birch, directly over where it was neces- 
sary for me to stand whilst severing the top from the 
trunk. Viewing its position with some anxiefy, I 
ventured to stand and work under it, forgetting my 
danger in the excitement. Whilst thus engaged, the 
limb slipped from its position, and, falling directly 
before me, end foremost, penetrated the frozen earth. 
It was about four inches through, and ten feet long. 
It just grazed my cap ; a little variation, and it would 





have dashed my head to pieces. Attracted on one 
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occasion, whilst swamping a road, by the appearance 
of a large limb which stuck fast in the ground, 
curiosity induced me to extricate it, for the purpose 
of seeing how far it had penetrated. After considera- 
ble exertion, I succeeded in drawing it out, when I 
was amazed to find a thick cloth cap on the end of it. 
It had penetrated the earth to a considerable depth. 
Subsequently I learned that it [the cap, we presume, 
but Springer makes sad work of his pronouns] 
belonged to a man who was killed instantly by its 
fall, [here our logging friend must be supposed to 
refer to the timber ,] striking him on the head, and 
carrying his cap into the ground with it 
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This is not impossible, although it does a little 
remind us of certain adventures of the renowned 
Munchausen. And Springer is so pleasant a fel- 
low, that we shall not call his veracity in question, 
or even tax him with that tinting of truth in which 
many of his countrymen excel, but of which he 
only here and there lays himself open to suspicion. 
He certainly does put our credulity a little to the 
strain by an anecdote of a moose deer, which he 
gives, however, between inverted commas, on the 
authority of a hunter who occasionally passed the 
night at the logger’s camp. ‘The moose is the 
largest species of deer found in the New England 
forests, its size varying from that of a large pony 
to that of a full-grown horse. It has immense 
branching antlers, and, judging from its portrait, 
which forms the frontispiece to Forest Life, we 
readily believe Springer’s assurance, that ‘ the 
taking of moose is sometimes quite hazardous.” 
Quite astonishing, we are sure the reader will say, 
is the following ride :— 


Once, (hunter Joquitur,) whilst out on a hunting 
excursion, [ was pursued by a bull-moose. He ap- 
proached me with his muscular neck curved, and} 
head to the ground, in a manner not dissimilar to the | 
attitude assumed by horned cattle when about to en- 
counter each other. Just as he was about to make a/| 
pass at me, I sprang suddenly between his wide- 
spreading antlers, bestride his neck. Dexterously | 
turning round, I seized him by the horns, and, lock- | 
ing my feet together under his neck I clung to him 
like a sloth. With a mixture of rage and terror, 
he dashed wildly about, endeavoring to dislodge 
me; but, as my life depended upon maintaining 
my position, I clung to him with a corresponding | 
desperation. After making a few ineffectual attempts 
to disengage me, he threw out his nose, and, laying his 
antlers back upon his shoulders, which formed a 
screen for my defence, he sprang forward into a 
furious run, still bearing me upon his neck. Now 
penetrating dense thickets, then leaping high ‘* wind- 
falls,’? (old fallen trees,) and struggling through 
swamp-mires, he finally fell from exhaustion, after 
carrying me about three miles. Improving the op- 
portunity, I drew my hunting-knife from its sheath, 
and instantly buried it in his neck, cutting the 
jugular vein, which put a speedy termination to the 
contest and the flight. 








After which, we presume that he spitted the 
moose on a pine tree, roasted and ate it, and used 
its antlers for toothpicks. ‘The adventure is worthy 
of Mazeppa or the Wild Huntsman. By the antlers 
forming a screen for the rider’s defence, we are re- 
minded of that memorable morning in the life of 
the great German Baron, when his horse, cut in 
two, just behind the saddle, by the fall of a port- 
cullis, was sewn together with laurel-twigs, which 
sprouted up into a pleasant bower, beneath whose 
appropriate shade the redoubtable warrior thence- 





forward rede to victory. An awful liar, indeed, 
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must have been the narrator of this ‘‘ singular ad- 
venture,”’ as Springer, who tells this story quite 
gravely, artlessly styles it. Doubtless such yarns 
are acceptable enough by the camp-fire, where the 
weary logger smokes the pipe of repose afier a 
hard day’s work ; and they are by no means out of 
place in the logger’s book, of which, however, 
they occupy but a small portion—by far the greater 
number of its chapters being filled with solid and 
curious information. The third and longest part, 
‘* River Life,’’ upon which we have not touched, 
is highly interesting, and gives thrilling accounts 
of the dangers incurred during the progress down 
stream of the various ‘ parcels’’ of logs, which, 
each distinguished like cattle by the owner’s mark, 
soon mingle and form one grand * drive’ on the 
main river. ‘* Driving’ of this kind is a very 
hazardous occupation. Sometimes the logs come 
to a * jam,’’ get wedged together in a narrow part 
of the river or amongst rocks, and, whilst the 
drivers work with axe and lever to set the huge 
floating field of tree-tranks in motion again, lives 
are frequently lost. This is easy to understand. 
The removal of a single log, the keystone of the 
mass—nay, a single blow of the axe—often suf- 
fices to liberate acres of timber from their ‘* dead 
lock,’’ and set them furiously rushing down the 
rapid current. ‘Then does woe betide those who 
are caught in the hurly-burly. Sometimes, the 
key-log being well ascertained, a man is let down, 
like a samphire-gatherer, by a rope from an adja- 
cent cliff, on to the ** jam.’? Then— 


As the place to be operated upon may in some 
cases be a little removed from the shore, he either 
walks to it with the rope attached to his body, or, 
untying the rope, leaves it where he can readily 
| grasp it in time to be drawn from his perilous posi- 
tion. Often, where the pressure is direct, a few 
blows only are given with the axe, when the log 
snaps in an instant with a loud report, followed sud- 
denly by the violent motion of the *‘ jam ;’’ and, cre 
our bold river-driver is jerked half way to the top of 
the cliff, scores of logs, in wildest confusion, rush 
beneath his feet, whilst he yet dangles in the air 
above the trembling mass. If that rope, on which 
life and hope hang thus suspended, should part, 
worn by the sharp point of some jutting rock, death, 
certain and quick, were inevitable. 


The wood-cutter’s occupation, which, to Euro- 
pean imagination, presents itself as peaceful, pas- 
toral, and void of peril, assumes a very different 
aspect when pursued in North American forests. 
If any doubt this fact, let them study Springer, who 
will repay the trouble, and of whose volume we 
have rather skimmed the surface than meddled with 
the substance. 





Deatn or I’r. De Kay.—We were surprised and 
pained this morning, to hear of the death of Dr. 
James E. De Kay, at Oyster Bay, where he has had 
his residence for some years past. Dr. De Kay was a 
distinguished naturalist, and two volumes of the Nat- 
ural History of tle State of New York, relating to its 
Ornithology, ave trum his pen. His life has been 
passed in scientific studies and investigations. Within 
two or three years past, however, his health had 
become delicate, and he pursued them with less zeal 
and continuity. His death happened in the sixtieth 
year of his age. To the names of Dr. Kearney Rodg- 
ers, Dr. Patterson, and Dr. Manly, we must now add 
that of Dr. De Kay, as the fourth eminent man of the 
medical profession who has fallen within the past 
fortnight.—M. Y. Eve. Post. 
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CHAPTER LI.——‘‘ SCHONBRUNN’”’ IN 1809. 


Axsour two months afterwards, on a warm 
evening of summer, I entered Vienna in a litter, 
along with some twelve hundred other wounded 
men, escorted by a regiment of Cuirassiers. I 
was weak and unable to walk. The fever of my 
wound had reduced me to a skeleton; but I was 
consoled for everything by’knowing that I was a 
captain on the emperor’s own staff, and decorated 
by himself with the Cross of ‘‘ the Legion.” Nor 
were these my only distinctions, for my name had 
been included among the lists of the ‘‘ Officiers 
d Elite ;’’ a new institution of the emperor, en- 
joying considerable privileges and increase of pay. 

To this latter elevation, too, ] owed my hand- 
some quarters in the ‘* Raab’’ palace at Vienna, 
and the sentry at my door, like that of a field of- 
ficer. Fortune, indeed, began to smile upon me, 
and never are her flatteries more welcome than in 
the first hours of returning health, after a long 
sickness. I was visited by the first men of the 
army ; marshals and generals figured among the 
names of my intimates, and invitations flowed in 
upon me from all that were distinguished by rank 
and station. 

Vienna at that period, presented few features 
of a city occupied by an enemy. The guards, it 
is true, on all arsenals and forts, were French, 
and the gates were held by them; but there was 
no interruption to the course of trade and com- 
merce. The theatres were open every night, and 
balls and receptions went on with only redoubled 
frequency. Unlike his policy towards Russia, 
Napoleon abstained from all that might humiliate 
the Austrians. Every possible concession was 
made to their natural tastes and feelings, and offi- 
cers of all ranks in the French army were strictly 
enjoined to observe a conduct of conciliation and 
civility on every occasion of intercourse with the 
citizens. Few general orders could be more pal- 
atable to Frenchmen, and they set about the task 
of cultivating the good esteem of the Viennese 
with a most honest desire for success. Accident, 
too, aided their efforts not a little ; for it chanced 
that a short time before the battle of Aspern, the 
city had been garrisoned by Croat and Wallachian 
regiments, whose officers, scarcely half civilized, 
and with all the bratal ferocity of barbarian tribes, 
were most favorably supplanted by Frenchmen, in 
the hest of possible tempers with themselves and 
the world. 

It might be argued, than the Austrians would 
have shown more patriotism in holding themselves 
aloof, and avoiding all interchange of civilities 
with their conquerors. Perhaps, too, this line of 
conduct would have prevailed to a greater extent, 
had not those in high places set an opposite ex- 
ample. But so it was ; and, in the hope of obtain- 
ing more favorable treatment in their last extremity, 
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the princes of the Imperial House, and the highest 
nobles of the land, freely accepted the invitations 
of our marshals, and as freely received them at 
their own tables. 

There was something of pride, too, in the way 
these great families continued to keep up the 
splendor of their households, large retinues of 
servants aud gorgeous equipages, when the very 
empire itself was crumbling to pieces. And to 
the costly expenditure of that fevered interval may 
be dated the ruin of some of the richest of the 
Austrian nobility. To maintain a corresponding 
style, and to receive the proud guests with suitable 
magnificence, enormous ‘‘ allowances’’ were made 
to the French generals ; while, in striking contrast 
to all the splendor, the Emperor Napoleon lived 
at Schonbrunn with a most simple household and 
restricted retinue. 

‘* Berthier’s’’ Palace, in the *‘ Graben,” was, by 
its superior magnificence, the recognized centre 
of French society ; and thither flocked every even- 
ing all that was most distinguished in rank of 
both nations. Motives of policy, or at least the 
terrible pressure of necessity, filled these salons 
with the highest personages of the empire ; while 
as if accepting, as inevitable, the glorious ascend- 
ency of Napoleon, many of the French emigré 
families emerged from their retirement to pay 
their court to the favored lieutenants of Napoleon, 
Marmont, who was highly connected with the 
French aristocracy, gave no slight aid to this 
movement ; and, it was currently believed at the 
time, was secretly entrusted by the emperor with 
the task of accomplishing, what in modern phrase 
is styled a ‘‘ fusion.”’ 

The real source of all these flattering attentions 
on the Austrian side, however, was the well- 
founded dread of the partition of the empire; a 
plan over which Napoleon was then hourly in de- 
liberation, and to the non-accomplishment of which 
he ascribed, in the days of his last exile, all the 
calamities of his fall. Be this as it may, few 
thoughts of the graver interests at stake disturbed 
the pleasure we felt in the luxurious life of that 
delightful city ; nor can I, through the whole of 
a long and varied carcer, call to mind any period 
of more unmixed enjoyment. 

Fortune stood by me in everything. Marshal 
Marmont required as the head of his etat-major 
an officer who could speak and write German, and, 
if possible, who understood the Tyrol dialect. I 
was selected for the appointment ; but then there 
arose a difficulty. The etiquette of the service 
demanded that the chief d‘etat-major should be 
at least a lieutenant-colonel, and ] was but a cap- 
tain. 

‘* No matter,’’ said he ; “* you are officier d’elite, 
which always gives brevet rank, and so one 
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step more will place you where we want you. 
Come with me to Schonbrunn to-night, and I'll 
try and arrange it.” 

I was still very weak and unable for any fa- 
tigue, as I accompanied the marshal to the quaint 
old palace which, at about a league from the 
capital, formed the head-quarters of the emperor. 
Up to this time I had never been presented to 
Napoleon, and had formed to myself the most 
gorgeous notions of the state and splendor that 
should surround such majesty. Guess then my 
astonishment, and, need I own, disappointment, as 
we drove up a straight avenue, very sparingly 
lighted, and descended at a large door, where a 
lieutenant’s guard was stationed. It was custom- 
ary for the marshals and generals of division, to 
present themselves each evening at Schonbrunn, 
from six to nine o’clock, and we found that eight 
or ten carriages were already in waiting when we 
arrived. An officer of the household recognized 
the marshal as he alighted, and as we mounted the 
stairs whispered a few words hurriedly in his ear, 
of which I only caught one, ‘‘ Komorn,”’ the 
name of the Hungarian fortress on the Danube 
where the imperial family of Vienna and the cabi- 
net had sought refuge. 

** Diantre !’’ exclaimed Marmont, ‘‘ bad news! 
My dear Tiernay, we have fallen on an unlucky 
moment to ask a favor! The despatches from 
Komorn are, it would seem, unsatisfactory. The 
Tyrol is far from quiet. Kuffstein, I think that’s 
the name, or some such place, is attacked by a 
large force, and likely to fall into their hands 
from assault.’’ 

‘** That can scarcely be, sir,” said I, interrupt- 
ing ; ‘I know Kuffstein well. I was two years 
a prisoner there; and, except by famine, the for- 
tress is inaccessible.” 

‘** What! are you certain of this?’’ cried he, 
eagerly ; ‘‘ is there not one side on which escalade 
is possible ?”’ 

** Quite impracticable on every quarter, believe 
me, sir. A hundred men of the line and twenty 
gunners might hold Kuffstein against the world.” 

** You hear what he says, Lefebre,’’ said Mar- 
mont to the officer; ‘I think I might venture to 
bring him up?’’ The other shook his head doubt- 
fully, and said.nothing. ‘‘ Well, announce me 
then,”’ said the marshal; ‘‘and 'Tiernay, do you 
throw yourself on one of those sofas there and wait 
for me.”’ 

I did as I was bade, and, partly from the un- 
usual fatigue and in part from the warmth of a 
summer evening, soon fell off into a heavy sleep. 
I was suddenly awoke by a voice saying, ‘‘ Come 
along, captain, be quick, your name has been 
called twice!’’ I sprang up and looked about me, 
without the very vaguest notion of where I was. 
“Where to?’ Where amI going?” asked I, in 
my confusion. ‘* Follow that gentleman,’”’ was 
the brief reply ; and so I did in the same dreamy 
state that a sleep-walker might have done. Some 
confused impression that I was in attendance on 
General Marmont was all that I could collect, 
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when I found myself standing in a great room 
densely crowded with officers of rank. Though 
gathered in groups and knots chatting, there was, 
from time to time, a sort of movement in the mass 
that seemed communicated by some single impulse ; 
and then all wéuld remain watchful and attentive 
for some seconds, their eyes turned in the direction 
of a large door at the end of the apartment. At 
last this was thrown suddenly open, and a number 
of persons entered, at whose appearance every 
tongue was hushed, and the very slightest gesture 
subdued. ‘The crowd meanwhile fell back, form- 
ing a species of circle round the room, in front of 
which this newly entered group walked. I can- 
not now remember what struggling efforts I made 
to collect my faculties, and think where I was. 
then standing ; but if a thunderbolt had struck the 
ground before me, it could not have given mea 
more terrific shock than that I felt on seeing the 
emperor himself address the general officer beside 
me. 

I cannot pretend to have enjoyed many oppor- 
tunitics of royal notice. At the time I speak of 
such distinction was altogether unknown to me; 
but even when most highly favored in that respect, 
I have never been able to divest myself of a most 
crushing feeling of my inferiority—a sense at once 
so humiliating and painful, that I longed to be 
away and out of a presence where I might dare to 
look at him who addressed me, and venture on 
something beyond mere replies to interrogatories. 
This situation, good reader, with al] your courtly 
breeding and aplomb to boot, is never totally free 
of constraint; but imagine what it can be when, 
instead of standing in the faint sunshine of a royal 
smile, you find yourself cowering under the stern 
and relentless look of anger, and that anger an 
emperor’s. 

This was precisely my predicament, for in my 
confusion I had not noticed how, as the emperor 
drew near to any individual to converse, the 
others, on either side, immediately retired out of 
hearing, preserving an air of obedient attention, 
but without in any way obtruding themselves on 
the royal notice. The consequence was, that as 
his majesty stood to talk with Marshal Oudinot, I 
maintained my place, never perceiving my awk- 
wardness till I saw that I made one of three figures 
isolated in the floor of the chamber. To say that] 
had rather have stood in face of an enemy’s battery, 
is no exaggeration. I’d have walked up to a gun 
with a stouter heart than I felt at this terrible 
moment; and yet there was something in that 
sidelong glance of angry meaning that actually 
nailed me to the spot, and TI could not have fallen 
back to save my life. There was, 1 afterwards 
learned, no end of signals and telegraphic notices 
to me from the officers in waiting. Gestures and 
indications for my guidance abounded, but I saw 
none of them. i had drawn myself up in an atti- 
tude of parade stiffness—neither looking right nor 
left—and waited as a criminal might have waited 
for the fall of the axe that was to end his suffer- 





ings forever. 
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That the emperor remained something like two 
hours and a half in conversation with the marshal, 
I should have been quite ready to verify on oath ; 
but the simple fact was, that the interview occu- 
pied under four minutes ; and then General Oudi- 
not backed out of the presence, leaving me alone 
in front of his majesty. 

The silence of the chamber was quite dreadful, 
as, with his hands clasped behind his back, and 
his head slightly thrown forward, the emperor 
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tered Vienna, my heart wild with excitement, and 
burning with zealous ardor to do something for 
the service of the emperor. 

The next morning I removed to General Mar- 
mont’s quarters ; and for the first time put on the 
golden aigrette of chef d’etat major, not a little to 
the astonishment of all who saw the ‘‘ boy colonel,’’ 
as, half in sarcasm, half in praise, they styled me. 
From an early hour of the morning till the time 
of a late dinner, I was incessantly occupied. The 


stared steadily at me. I am more than half | staff duties were excessively severe, and the num- 


ashamed of the confession ; but what between the 
effects of long illness and suffering, the length of 
time I had been standing, and the emotion I expe- 
rienced, I felt myself growing dizzy, and a sickly 
faintness began to creep over me, and but for the 
support of my sabre, I should actually have fallen. 

**'You seem weak ; you had better sit down,” 
said the emperor, in a soft and mild voice. 

“Yes, sire, I have not quite recovered yet,” 
muttered I, indistinctly ; but before I could well 
finish the sentence, Marmont was beside the em- 
peror, and speaking rapidly to him. 

** Ah, indeed !”’ cried Napoleon, tapping his 
snuff-box, and smiling. ‘‘ This is Tiernay, then. 
Parbleu! we have heard something of you be- 
fore.”’ 

Marmont still continued to talk on ; and I heard 
the words, Rhine, Genoa, and Kuffstein distinctly 
fall from him. ‘The emperor smiled twice, and 
nodded his head slowly, as if assenting to what 
was said. 

** But his wound?” said Napoleon, doubtingly. 

‘He says that your majesty cured him when 
the doctor despaired,’’ said Marmont. ‘‘ I’msure, 
sire, he has equal faith in what you still could do 
for him.”” 

‘** Well, sir,” said the emperor, addressing 
me, “if all I hear of you be correct, you carry a 
stouter heart before the enemy than you seem te 
wear here. Your name is high in Marshal Mas- 
sena’s list; and General Marmont desires to have 
your services on his staff. I make no objection ; 
you shall have your grade.” 

I bowed without speaking ; indeed, I could not 
have uttered a word, even if it had been my duty. 

‘** They have extracted the ball, I hope ?”’ said 
the emperor to me, and pointing to my thigh. 

‘“*Tt never lodged, sire ; it was a round shot,” 
said I. 

‘“* Diable! a round shot! You ’re a lucky fel- 
low, Colonel Tiernay,”’ said he, laying a stress on 
the title, ‘‘a very lucky fellow.” 

**T shall ever think so, sire, since your maj- 
esty has said it,’”? was my answer. 

‘*T was not a lieutenant-colonel at your age,” 
resumed Napoleon ; ‘‘ nor were you either, Mar- 
mont. You see, sir, that we live in better times ; 
at least, in times when merit is better rewarded.”’ 
And with this he passed on; and Marmont, slip- 
ping my arm within his own, led me away, down 
the great stair, through crowds of attendant or- 
derlies and groups of servants. At last we 
reached our carriage, and in half-an-hour reén- 








ber of letters to be read and replied to almost 
beyond belief. The war had again assumed 
something of importance in the Tyrol. Hofer and 
Spechbacher were at the head of considerable 
forces, which in the fastnesses of their native 
mountains were more than a match for any regular 
soldiery. The news from Spain was gloomy; 
England was already threatening her long-planned 
attack on the Scheldt. Whatever real importance 
might attach to these movements, the Austrian 
cabinet made them the pretext for demanding more 
favorable conditions; and Metternich was embold- 
ened to go so far as to ask for the restoration of 
the empire in all its former integrity. 

These negotiations between the two cabinets at 
the time assumed the most singular form which 
probably was ever adopted in such intercourse ; all 
the disagreeable intelligences and disastrous ti- 
dings being communicated from one side to the 
other with the mock politeness of friendly relations. 
As for instance, the Austrian cabinet would for- 
ward an extract from one of Hofer’s descriptions 
of a victory ; to which the French would reply by 
a bulletin of Eugene Beauharnois, or, as Napoleon 
on one occasion did, by a copy of a letter from the 
Emperor Alexander, filled with expressions of 
friendship, and professing the most perfect confi- 
dence in his ‘brother of France.’”? So far was 
this petty and most contemptible warfare carried, 
that every little gossip and every passing story 
was pressed into the service, and if not directly 
addressed to the cabinet, at least conveyed to its 
knowledge by some indirect channel. 

It is probable I should have forgotten this cu- 
rious feature of the time, if not impressed on my 
memory by personal circumstances too important 
to be easily obliterated from memory. An Aus- 
trian officer arrived one morning from Komorn, 
with an account of the defeat of Lefebre’s force 
before Schenatz, and of a great victory gained by 
Hofer and Spechbacher over the French and Ba- 
varians. Two thousand prisoners were said to 
have been taken, and the French driven across the 
Inn, and in full retreat on Kuffstein. ~ Now, as I 
had been confined at Kuffstein, and could speak of 
its impregnable character from actual observation, 
I was immediately sent off with despatches about 
some indifferent matter, to the cabinet, with in- 
junctions to speak freely about the fortress, and 
declare that we were perfectly confident of its se- 
curity. I may mention incidentally, and as show- 
ing the real character of my mission, that a secret 
despatch from Lefebre had already reached Vienna, 
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in which he declared that he should be compelled 
to evacuate the Tyrol, and fall back into Bavaria. 
‘**] have provided you with introductions that 
will secure your friendly reception,” said Mar- 
mont tome. ‘‘ The replies to these despatches 
will require some days, during which you will have 
time to make many acquaintances about the court, 
and if practicable to effect a very delicate object.’’ 
This, after considerable injunctions as to se- 
crecy and-so-forth, was no less than to obtain a 
miniature, or a copy of a miniature, of the young 
archduchess, who had been so dangerously ill 
during the siege of Vienna, and whom report rep- 
resented as exceedingly handsome. A _ good- 
looking young fellow, a colonel, of two or three- 
and-twenty, with unlimited bribery, if needed, at 
command, should find little difficulty in the mis- 
sion: at least, so Marmont assured me ; and from 
his enthusiasm on the subject, I saw, or fancied 
I saw, that he would have had no objection to be 
employed in the service himself. For while pro- 
fessing how absurd it was to offer any advice or 
suggestion on such a subject to one like myself, 
he entered into details, and sxetched out a plan of 
campaign, that might well have made a chapter 
of ‘*Gil Blas.” It would possibly happen, he 
reminded me, that the Austrian court would grow 
suspectful of me, and not exactly feel at ease, 
were my stay prolonged beyond a day or two; in 
which case it was left entirely to my ingenuity to 
devise reasons for my remaining; and I was at 
liberty to despatch couriers for instructions, and 
await replies, to any extent I thought requi- 
site. In fact, I had a species of general commis- 
sion to press into the service whatever resources 
could forward the object of my mission, success 
being the only point not to be dispensed with. 
“Take a week, if you like—a month, if you 
must, Tiernay,’’ said he to me at parting; ‘* but, 
above all, no failure ! mind that—no failure !”’ 


CHAPTER LIl.—‘* KOMORN FORTY YEARS AGO.”’ 


I povar if our great emperor dated his first 
despatch from Schonbrunn with a pronder sense 
of elevation, than did I write ‘‘ Komorn"’ at the 
top of my first letter to Marshal Marmont, detail- 
ing, as I had been directed, every incident of my 
reception. I will not pretend t» say that my com- 
munication might be regarded as a model for dip- 
lomatic correspondence; but having since that 
period seen something of the lucubrations of great 
envoys and plenipos, I am only astonished at my 
unconscious imitation of their style ; blending, as 
T did, the objects of my mission with every little 
personal incident, and making each trivial cireum- 
stance bear upon the fortune of my embassy. 

I narrated my morning interview with Prince 
Metternich, whose courteous but haughty polite- 
mess was not a whit shaken by the calamitous 
position of his country, and who wished to treat 
the great events of the campaign as among the 
transient reverses which war deals out, on this 
side, to-day, on that, to-morrow. JI told that my 
confidence in the impregnable character of Kuff- 
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stein only raised a smile, for it had already been 
surrendered to the Tyrolese ; and I summed up my 
political conjectures by suggesting that there was 
enough of calm confidence in the minister’s man- 
ner to induce me to suspect that they were calcu- 
lating on the support of the northern powers, and 
had not given up the cause for lost. I knew for 
certain that a Russian courier had arrived and de- 
parted since my own coming; and although the 
greatest secrecy had attended the event, ] ascer- 
tained the fact, that he had come from St. Peters- 
burg, and was returning to Moscow, where the 
Emperor Alexander then was. Perhaps I was a 
little piqued, I am afraid I was, at the indifference 
manifested at my own presence, and the little, or 
indeed no importance attached to my prolonged 
stay. For when I informed Count Stadion that I 
should await some tidings from Vienna, before 
returning thither, he very politely expressed his 
pleasure at the prospect of my company, and pro- 
posed that wé should have some partridge-shooting, 
for which the country along the Danube is famous. 
The younger brother of this minister, Count Er- 
nest Stadion, and a young Hungarian magnate, 
Palakzi, were my constant companions. They 
were both about my own age, but had only joined 
the army that same spring, and were most devoted 
admirers of one who had already won his epau- 
lettes as a colonel in the French service. They 
showed me every object of interest and curiosity 
in the neighborhood, arranged parties for riding 
and shooting, and, in fact, treated me in all re- 
spects like a much-valued guest—well repaid, ag 
it seemed, by those stories of war and battle-fields 
which my own life and memory supplied. 

My improved health was already noticed by all, 
when Metternich sent me a most polite « ssage, 
stating. that if my services at Vienna could be 
dispensed with for a while longer, that it was 
hoped I would continue to reside where I had de- 
rived such benefit, and breathe the cheering 
breezes of Hungary for the remainder of the au- 
tumn. 

It was full eight-and-twenty years later that I 
accidentally learned to what curious circumstance 
I owed this invitation. It chanced that the young 
archduchess, who was ill during the siege, was 
lingering in a slow convalescence, and to amuse 
the tedious hours of her sick couch, Madame Pa- 
lakzi, the mother of my young friend, was accus- 
tomed to recount some of the stories whic’: I, in 
the course of the morning, happened to r-late to 
her son. So guardedly was all this contrived and 
carried on, that it was not, as I have said, for 
nearly thirty years after that I knew of it; and 
then, the secret was told me by the chief person- 
age herself, the Grand Duchess of Parma. 

Though nothing could better have chimed in 
with my plans than this request, yet, in reality, 
the secret object of my mission appeared just as 
remote as on the first day of my arrival. My 
acquaintances were limited to some half dozen 
gentlemen in waiting, and about an equal number 
of young officers of the staff, with whom I dined, 
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rode, hunted, and shot; never seeing a single 
member of the imperial family, nor, stranger still, 
one lady of the household. In what Turkish se- 
clusion they lived? when they ventured out for 
air and exercise, and where? were questions that 
never eeased to torture me. It was true that all 
my own excursions had been on the left bank of 
the river, towards which side the apartment I 
occupied looked ; but I could scarcely suppose that 
the right presented much attraction, since it ap- 
peared to be an impenetrable forest of oak; besides 
that the bridge which formerly connected it with 
the island of Komorn had been cut off during the 
war. Of course, this was a theme on which | 
could not dare to touch ; and, as the reserve of my 
companions was never broken regarding it, I was 
obliged to be satisfied with my own guesses on 
the subject. 

I‘had been about two months at Komorn, when 
I was invited to join a shooting party on the north 
bank of the river, at a place called Ercacs, or, as 
the Hungarians pronounce it, Ercaesh, celebrated 
for the black cock, or the auerhahn, one of the 
finest birds of the east of Europe. All my com- 
panions had been promising me great things, when 
the season for the sport should begin, and I was 
equally anxious to display my skill as a marksman. 
The scenery, too, was represented as surpassingly 
fine, and I looked forward to the expedition, which 
was to occupy a week, with much interest. One 
circumstance alone damped the ardor of my en- 
joyment: for some time back exercise on horse- 


. back had become painful to me, and some of those 


evil consequences which my doctor had speculated 
on, such as exfoliation of the bone, seemed now 
threatening me. Up to this the inconvenience 
had gone no further than an occasional sharp pang 
after a hard day’s ride, or a dull uneasy feeling 
which prevented my sleeping soundly at night. I 
hoped, however, by time, that these would subside, 
and the natural strength of my constitution carry 
me safely over every mischance. I was ashamed 
to speak of these symptoms to my companions, 
lest they should imagine that I was only screening 
myself from the fatigues of which they so freely 
partook ; and so I continued, day after day, the 
same habit of severe exercise; while feverish 
nights, and a failing appetite, made me hourly 
weaker. My spirits never flagged, and, perhaps, 
in this way, damaged me seriously ; supplying a 
false energy long after real strength had begun to 
give way. The world, indeed, ‘* went so well’’ 
with me in all other respects, that I felt it would 
have been the blackest ingratitude against fortune 
to have given way to anything like discontent or 
repining. It was true, I was far from being a 
solitary instance of a colonel at my age; there 
were several such in the army, and one or two 
even younger ; but they were unexceptionably men 
of family influence, descendants of the ancient no- 
bility of France, fur whose chivalric names and 
titles the emperor had conceived the greatest re- 
spect; and never, ina!l the pomp of Louis the 
Fourteenth’s court, were a Grainont, a Guise, a 
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Rochefoucauld, or a Tavanne more certain of his 
favorable notice. Now, I was utterly devoid of 
all such pretensions ; my claims to gentle blood, 
such as they were, were derived from another land, 
and I might even regard myself as the maker of 
my own fortune. 

How little thought did I bestow on my wound, 
as I mounted my horse on that mellow day of 
autumn! How indifferent was I to the pang that 
shot through me, as I touched the flank with my 
leg! Our road led through a thick forest, but 
over a surface of level sward, along which we 
galloped in all the buoyancy of youth and high 
spirits. An occasional trunk Jay across our way, 
and these we cleared at a leap ; a feat, which I 
well saw my Hungarian friends were somewhat 
surprised to perceive, gave me no trouble what- 
ever. My old habits of the riding-schvol had 
made me a perfect horseman ; and, rather vain of 
my accomplishment, I rode at the highest fences I 
could find. In one of these exploits an acute 
pang shot through me, and I felt as if something 
had given way in my leg. The pain for some 
minutes was so intense that I could with difficulty 
keep the saddle, and, even when it had partially 
subsided, the suffering was very great. 

To continue my journey in this agony was im- 
possible ; and yet I was reluctant to confess that I 
was overcome by pain. Such an acknowledg- 
ment seemed unsoldierlike and unworthy, and I 
determined not to give way. It was no use; the 
suffering brought on a sickly faintness that com- 
pletely overcame me. I had nothing for it but to 
turn back; so, suddenly affecting to recollect a 
despatch that I ought to have sent off before I 
left, I hastily apologized to my companions, and, 
with many promises to overtake them by evening, 
I returned to Komorn. 

A Magyar groom accompanied me, to act as 
my guide; and, attended by this man, I slowly 
retraced my steps towards the fortress, so slowly, 
indeed, that it was within an hour of sunset as we 
gained the crest of the little ridge, from which 
Komorn might be seen, and the course of the 
Danube, as it wound for miles through the plain. 

It is always a grand and imposing scene, one of 
those vast Hungarian plains, with waving woods 
and golden corn-fields, bounded by the horizon on 
every side, and marked by those immense villages 
of twelve or even twenty thousand inhabitants, 
Trees, rivers, plains, even the dwellings of the 
people, are on a scale with which nothing in the 
Old World can vie. But even with this great 
landscape before me, I was more struck by a small 
object which caught my eye, as I looked towards 
the fortress. It was a little boat, covered with an 
awning, and anchored in the middle of the stream, 
and from which I could hear the sound of a voice, 
singing to the accompaniment of a guitar. There 
was a stern and solemn quietude in the scene: the 
dark fortress, the darker river, the deep woods 
casting their shadows on the water, all presented 
a strange contrast to that girlish voice and tinkling 
melody, so light-hearted and so free. 
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The Magyar seemed to read what was passing 
in my mind, for he nodded significantly, and, touch- 
ing his cap in token of respect, said it was the 
young Archduchess Maria Louisa, who, with one 
or two of her ladies, enjoyed the cool of the 
evening on the river. ‘This was the very same 
princess for whose likeness I was so eager, and 
of whom I never could obtain the slightest tidings. 
With what an interest that bark became invested 
from that moment! I had more than suspected, I 
had divined, the reasons of General Marmont’s 
commission to me, and could picture to myself the 
great destiny that in all likelihood awaited her 
who now, in sickly dalliance, moved her hand in 
the stream, and scattered the sparkling drops in 
merry mood over her companions. Twice or 
thrice a head of light brown hair peeped from 
beneath the folds of the awning, and I wondered 
within myself if it were on that same brow that 
the greatest diadem of Europe was to sit. 

So intent was I on these fancies, so full of the 
thousand speculations that grew out of them, that 
I paid no attention to what was passing, and never 
noticed an object on which the Hungarian’s eyes 
were bent in earnest contemplation. A quick 
gesture and a sudden exclamation from the mana 
soon attracted me, and I beheld, about a quarter 
of a mile off, an enormous timber raft descending 
the stream at headlong speed. That the great 
mass had become unmanageable, and was carried 
along by the impetuosity of the current, was plain 
enough, not only from the zig-zag course it took, 
but from the wild cries and frantic gestures of the 
men on board. Though visible to us from the 
eminence on which we stood, a bend of the stream 
still concealed it from those in the boat. To ap- 
prize them of their danger, we shouted with all 
our might, gesticulating at the same time, and 
motioning to them to put in to shore. It was 
all in vain; the roar of the river, which here 
is almost a torrent, drowned our voices, and the 
little boat still held her place in the middle of the 
stream. Already the huge mass was to be seen 
emerging from behind a wooden promontory of 
the river side, and now their destruction seemed 
inevitable. Without waiting to reach the path, 
I spurred my horse down the steep descent, and, 
half falling and half plunging, gained the bank. 
To all seeming now, they heard me, for I saw the 
curtain of the awning suddenly move, and a boat- 
man’s red cap peer from beneath it. I screamed 
and shouted with all my might, and called out 
**The raft—the raft!’’ till my throat felt burst- 
ing. For some seconds the progress of the great 
mass seemed delayed, probably by having become 
entangled with the trees along the shore; but 
now, borne aJong by its immense weight, it swung 
round the angle of the bank, and came majesti- 
cally on, a long, white wave marking its course as 
it breasted the water. 

They see it! they see it! Oh, good heavens! 
are they paralyzed with terror, for the boatman 
never moves! A wild shriek rises above the roar 
of the current, and yet they do nothing. What 
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prayers and cries of entreaty, what wild impre- 
cations I uttered, I know not; but I am sure that 
reason had already left me, and nothing remained 
in its place except the mad impulse to save them, 
or perish. There was then so much of calcu- 
lation in my mind that I could balance the chances 
of breasting the stream on horseback, or alone, and 
this done, I spurred my animal over the bank into 
the Danube. A horse is a noble swimmer, when 
he has courage, and a Hungarian horse rarely 
fails in this quality. 

Heading towards the opposite shore, the gallant 
beast cleared his track through the strong current, 
snorting madly, and seeming to plunge at times 
against the rushing waters. I never turned my 
eyes from the skiff all this time, and now could 
see the reason of what had seemed their apathy. 
The anchor had become entangled, fouled among 
some recks or weeds of the river, and the boat- 
man’s efforts to lift it were all in vain. I screamed 
and yelled to the man to cut the rope; but my cries 
were unheard, for he bent over the gunwale, and 
tugged and tore with all his might. I was more 
than fifty yards higher up the stream, and rapidly 
gaining the calmer water under shore, when I tried 
to turn my horse’s head down the current ; but the 
instinct of safety rebelled against all control, and 
the animal made straight for the bank. There was 
then but one chance left, and, taking my sabre in 
my mouth, I sprang from his back into the stream. 
In all the terrible excitement of that dreadful mo- 
ment I clung to one firm purpose. The current 
would surely carry the boat into safety, if once 
free; I had no room for any thought but this. 
The great trees along shore, the great fortress, 
the very clouds overhead, seemed to fly past me, 
as I was swept along; but I never lost sight of 
my purpose, and now almost within my grasp. I 
see the boat and the three figures, who are bend- 
ing down over one that seems to have fainted. 
With my last effort, I ery again to cut the rope, 
but his knife has broken at the handle! I touch 
the side of the skiff, I grasp the gunwale with 
one hand, and, seizing my sabre in the other, I 
make one desperate cut. ‘The boat swings round 
to the current, the boatman’s oars are out—they 
are saved. My ‘* Thank God!” is like the ery of 
a drowning man—for I know no more. 


CHAPTER LIII.——-A LOSS AND A GAIN. 


To apologize to my reader for not strictly trac- 
ing out each day of my history, would be, in all 
likelihood, as great an impertinence as that of the 
tiresome guest who, having kept you two hours 
from your bed by his uninteresting twaddle, asks 
you to forgive him at last for an abrupt departure. 
I am already too full of gratitude for the patience 
that has been conceded to me so far, to desire to 
trifle with it during the brief space that is now to 
link us together. And believe me, kind reader, 
there is more in that same tie than perhaps you 
think, especially where the intercourse had been 
carried on, and, as it were, fed from month to 
month. In such cases the relationship between 
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him who writes and him who reads assumes 
something like acquaintanceship; heightened by 
a greater desire on one side to please, than is 
usually felt in the routine business of everyday 
life. Nor is it a light reward, if one can think 
that he has relieved a passing hour of solitude or 
discomfort, shortened a long wintry night, or made 
a rainy day more endurable. I speak not here of 
the greater happiness in knowing that our inmost 
thoughts have found their echo in far-away hearts, 
kindling noble emotions, and warming generous 
aspirations, teaching courage and hope by the very 
commonest of lessons ; and showing that, in the 
, moral as in the vegetable world, the bane and an- 
tidote grow side by side; and, as the eastern poet 
has it, ‘‘ He who shakes the tree of sorrow, is 
often sowing the seeds of joy.’? Such are the 
triumphs of very different efforts from mine, how- 
ever, and I come back to the humble theme from 
which I started. 

If I do not chronicle the incidents which suc- 
ceeded to the events of my Jast chapter it is, in 
the first place, because they are most imperfectly 
impressed upon my own memory; and, in the 
second, they are of a nature which, whether in 
the hearing or the telling, can afford little pleas- 
ure; for what if I should enlarge upon a text 
which runs but on suffering and sickness, nights 
of feverish agony, days of anguish, terrible alter- 
nations of hope and fear, ending, at last, in the 
sad, sad certainty that skill has found its limit? 
The art of the surgeon can do no more, and Mau- 
rice Tiernay must consent to lose his leg! Such 
was the cruel news I was compelled to listen to as 
I awoke one morning dreaming, and, for the first 
time since my accident, of my life in Kuffstein. 
The injuries I had received before being rescued 
from the Danube, had completed the mischief 
already begun, and all chance of saving my limb 
had now fled. Iam not sure if T could not have 
heard a sentence of death with more equanimity 
than the terrible announcement that I was to drag 
out existence maimed and crippled; to endure 
the helplessness of age with the warm blood and 
daring passions of youth, and, worse than all, to 
forego a career that was already opening with 
such glorious prospects of distinction. 

Nothing could be more kindly considerate than 
the mode of communicating this sad announce- 
ment; nor was there omitted anything which 
could alleviate the bitterness of the tidings. The 
undying gratitude of the imperial family; their 
heartfelt sorrow for my suffering ; the pains they 
had taken to communicate the whole story of my 
adventure to the Emperor Napoleon himself, were 
all insisted on; while the personal visits of the 
archdukes, and even the emperor himself, at my 
sick bed, were told to me with every flattery such 
acts of condescension could convey. Let me not 
be thought ungrateful, if all these seemed but a 
sorry payment for the terrible sacrifice I was to 
suffer ; and that the glittering crosses which were 
already sent to me in recognition, and which now 
sparkled on my bed, appeared a poor price for 
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my shattered and wasted limb; and I vowed to 
myself that to be once more strong and in health 
I’d change fortunes with the humblest soldier in 
the grand army. 

After all, it is the doubtful alone can break 
down the mind and waste the courage. To the 
brave man, the inevitable is always the endurable. 
Some hours of solitude and reflection brought this 
conviction to my heart, and I recalled the rash 
refusal I had already given to submit to the am- 
putation, and sent word to the doctors that I was 
ready. My mind once made up, a thousand in- 
genious suggestions poured in their consolations. 
Instead of incurring my misfortune as I had done, 
my mischance might have originated in some com- 
monplace or inglorious accident. In lieu of the 
proud recognitions I had earned, I might have 
now the mere sympathy of some fellow-sufferer 
in an hospital ; and instead of the “‘ Cross of St. 
Stephen” and the ‘ valor medal’’ of Austria, my 
reward might have been the few sous per day 
allotted to an invalided soldier. 

As it was, each post from Vienna brought me 
nothing but flattering recognitions ; and one morn- 
ing a large sealed letter from Duroc conveyed 
the emperor’s own approval of my conduct, with 
the cross of commander of the Legion of Honor. 
A whole life of arduous services might have failed 
to win such prizes, and so I struck the balance of 
good and evil fortune, and found I was the gainer! 

Among the presents which I received from the 
imperial family was a miniature of the young 
archduchess, whose life I saved, and which I at 
once despatched by a safe messenger to Marshal 
Marmont, engaging him to have a copy of it made 
and the original returned to me. I concluded that 
circumstances must have rendered this impossible, 
for I never beheld the portrait again, although I 
heard of it among the articles bequeathed to the 
Due de Reichstadt at St. Helena. Maria Louisa 
was, at that time, very handsome; the upper lip 
and mouth were, it is true, faulty, and the Aus- 
trian heaviness marred the expression of these 
features ; but her brow and eyes were singularly 
fine, and her hair of a luxuriant richness rarely to 
be seen. 

Count Polakzi, my young Hungarian friend, and 
who had scarcely ever quitted my bedside during 
my illness, used to jest with me on my admiration 
of the young archduchess, and jokingly compas- 
sionate me on the altered age we lived in, in con- 
trast to those good old times when a bold feat or 
a heroic action was sure to win the hand of a fair 
princess. I half suspect that he believed me act- 
ually in love with her, and deemed that this was 
the best way to treat such an absurd and outrageous 
ambition. To amuse myself with his earnestness, 
for such had it become, on the subject, I affected! 
not to be indifferent to his allusions, and assumed 
all the delicate reserve of devoted admiration. 
Many an hour have I lightened by watehing the 
fidgety uneasiness the young count felt at my: 
folly ; for now, instead of jesting, as before, he. 
tried to reason me out of this insane ambition,, 
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and convince me that such pretensions were utter 
madness. 

I was slowly convalescing, about five weeks 
after the amputation of my leg, when Polakzi 
entered my room one morning with an open letter 
in his hand. His cheek was flushed, and his air 
and manner greatly excited. ; 

‘Would you believe it, Tiernay,’’ said he, 
** Stadion writes me word from Vienna, that Na- 
poleon has asked for the hand of the young arch- 
duchess in marriage, and that the emperor has 
consented 1” 

‘* And am J not considered in this negotiation ?”’ 
asked I, scarcely suppressing a laugh. 

“This is no time nor theme for jest,”’ said he, 
passionately ; ‘‘ nor is it easy to keep one’s tem- 
per at such a moment. A Hapsburgher princess 
married to a low Corsican adventurer! to the 

” 

** Come, Polakzi,” cried I, ‘* these are not words 
for me to listen to; and having heard them, I may 
be tempted to say, that the honor comes all of the 
other side; and that he who holds all Europe at 
his feet ennobles the dynasty from which he selects 
lis empress.”’ 

**T deny it—fairly and fully deny it!’’ cried the 
passionate youth. ‘* And every noble of this land 
would rather see the provinces of the empire torn 
from us, than a princess of the Imperial House 
degraded to such an alliance !”” 

**Ts the throne of France, then, so low?” said 
I, calmly. 


” 


** Not when the rightful sovereign is seated on 


it,” said he. ‘* But are we, the subjects of a 
legitimate monarchy, to accept as equals the lucky 
accidents of your revolution? By what claim is 
a soldier of fortune the peer of King or Kaiser? 
I, for one, will never more serve a cause so de- 
graded ; and the day on which such humiliation 
is our lot shall be the last of my soldiering ;”’ 
and, so saying, he rushed passionately from the 
room, and disappeared. 

I mention this little incident here, not as in any 
way connecting itself with my own fortunes, but 
as illustrating what I afterwards discovered to 
be the universal feeling entertained towards this 
alliance. Low as Austria then was—beaten in 
every hattlke—her vast treasury confiscated—her 
eapital in the hands of an enemy—her very exist- 
ence as an empire threatened; the thought of 
this insult—for such they deemed it—to the im- 
perial house, seemed to make the burden unen- 
durable ; and many who would have sacrificed 
territory and power for a peace would have 
scorned to accept it at such a price as this. 

I suppose the secret history of the transaction 
will never be disclosed ; but living as I did, at 
‘the time, under the same roof with the royal fam- 
ily, I inclined to think that their counsels were of 
:a divided nature ; that while the emperor and the 
younger archdukes gave a favorable ear to the 
: project, the empress and the Archduke Charles as 
steadily opposed it. The gossip of the day spoke 
of dreadful scenes between the members of the 
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Imperial House, and some have since asserted that 
the breaches of affection that were then made 
never were reconciled in after life. 

With these events of state or private history I 
have no concern. My position and my national- 
ity, of course, excluded me from confidential inter- 
course with those capable of giving correct infor- 
mation; nor can I record anything beyond the 
mere current rumors of the time. This much, 
however, I could remark, that all whom convic- 
tion, policy, or, perhaps, bribery, inclined to the 
alliance, were taken into court favor, and replaced 
in the offices of the household those whose opin- 
ions were adverse. A total change, in fact, took 
place in the persons of the royal suite; and the 
Hungarian nobles, many of whom filled the 
‘* Hautes Charges,’’ as they are called, now made 
way for Bohemian grandées, who were understood 
to entertain more favorable seutiments towards 
France. Whether in utter despair of the cause 
for which they had suffered so long and sv much, 
or that they were willing to accept this alliance 
with the oldest dynasty of Europe as a compro- 
mise, I am unable to say; but so was it. Many 
of the emigré nobility of France, the unflinching, 
implacable enemies of Bonaparte, consented to 
bury their ancient grudges, and were now seen 
accepting place and office in the Austrian house- 
hold. This was a most artful flattery of the 
Austrians, and was peculiarly agreeable to Na- 
poleon, who longed to legalize his position by a 
reconciliation with the old followers of the Bour- 
bons, and who dreaded their schemes and plots fat 
more than he feared all the turbulent violence of 
the ** Faubourg.”’ In one day, no fewer than 
three French nobles were appointed to places of 
trust in the household, and a special courier was 
sent off to Gratz to convey the appointment of 
maid of honor to a young French lady who lived 
there in exile. 

Each of my countrymen on arriving came to 
visit me. They had all known my father by 
name, if not personally, aud most graciously ac- 
knowledged me as one of themselves; a flattery 
they sincerely believed above all price. 

I had heard much of the overweening vanity and 
conceit of the Legitimatists, but the reality far 
exceeded all my notions of them. There was no 
pretence, no affectation whatever about them. 
They implicitly believed that in ‘‘ accepting the 
Corsican,”’ as the phrase went, they were display- 
ing a condescension and self-negation unparalleled 
in history. The tone of superiority thus assumed, 
of course, made them seem supremely ridiculous to 
my eyes—I,, who had sacrificed heavily enough 
for the empire, and yet felt myself amply rewarded. 
But apart from these exaggerated ideas of them- 
selves, they were most amiable, gentle-mannered, 
and agreeable. 

The ladies and gentlemen of what was called the 
‘* Service,” associated all together. dining at the 
same table, and spending each evening in a hand- 
some suite appropriated to themselves. Hither 
some one or other of the imperial family occasion- 
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ally came to play his whist, or chat away an hour 
in pleasant gossip; these distinguished visitors 
never disturbing in the slightest degree the easy 
tone of the society, nor exacting any extraordinary 
marks of notice or attention. 

The most frequent guest was the Archduke 
Louis, whose gayety of temperament and easy 
humor induced him to pass every evening with us. 
He was fond of cards, but liked to talk away over 
his game, and make play merely subsidiary to the 
pleasure of conversation. As T was but an indit- 
ferent ‘‘ whister,’’ but a most admirable auditor, I 
was always selected to make one of his party. 

It was on one of the evenings when we were so 
engaged, and the archduke had been displaying a 
more than ordinary flow of good spirits and merri- 
ment, a sudden lull in the approving laughter, and 
a general subsidence of every murmur, attracted 





expect if I cease to remember M. de Tiernay,” 
said the archduchess, with a most courteous smile. 
Then, leaning on the back of a chair, she bent for- 
ward and inquired after my health. There was 
something so strange in the situation: a young, 
handsume girl condescending to a tone of freedom 
and intim:cy with one she had seen but a couple 
of times, and from whom the difference of con- 
dition separated her by a gulf wide as the great 
ocean, that T felt a nervous tremor I could not ac- 
count for. Perhaps, with the tact that royalty 
possesses as its own prerogative, or, perhaps, with 
mere womanly intuition, she saw how the inter- 
view agitated me, and, to change the topic, she 
suddenly said— 

‘*] must present you to one of my ladies, 


| Colonel de Tiernay, a countrywoman of your own. 
| She already has heard from me the story of your 


my attention. 1 turned my head to see what had | noble devotion, aud now only has to Jearn your 


occurred, and perceived that all the company had 
risen, and were standing with eyes directed to the 
open door. 

** The Archduchess, your Imperial Highness !"’ 
whispered an aide-de-camp to the prince, and he 
immediately rose from the table, an example 
speedily followed by the others. I grasped my 
chair with one hand, and, with my sword in the 





;name. Remember you are to sit still.’’ 


As she said this, she turned, and, drawing her 
arm within that of a young lady behind her, led 
her forward. 

‘* Tt is to this gentleman I owe my life, Madem- 
oiselle D’Fstelles.”* 

I heard no more, nor did she either ; for, falter- 
ing, she uttered a low, faint sigh, and fell into the 


other, tried to stand up, an effort which hitherto | arms of those behind her. 


I had never accomplished without aid. It was all 
in vain—my debility utterly denied the attempt. 
I tried again, but, overcome by pain and weakness, 
I was compelled to abandon the effort, and sink 
down on my seat faint and trembling. By this 
time the company had formed into a circle, leaving 
the Archduke Louis alone in the middle of the 
room ; I, to my increasing shame and confusion, 
being seated exactly behind where the prince 
stood. 

There was a hope for me still ; the archduchess 
might pass on through the rooms without my being 
noticed. And this seemed likely enough, since 
she was merely proceeding to the apartments of 
the empress, and not to delay with us. This ex- 
pectation was soon destined to be extinguished : 
for, leaning on the arm of one of her ladies, the 
young princess came straight over to where Prince 
Louis stood. She said something in a low voice, 
and he turned immediately to offer her a chair; 
and there was I seated, very pale, and very much 
shocked at my apparent rudeness. Although I 
had been presented before to the young archduch- 
ess, she had not seen me in the uniform of the 
corps de guides (in which I now served as colonel), 
and never recognized me. She therefore stared 
steadily at me, and turned towards her brother as 
if for explanation. 

** Don’t you know him?” said the archduke, 
laughing; ‘‘it*s Colonel de Tiernay, and if he 
cannot stand up, you certainly should be the last 
to find fault with him. Pray sit quiet, Tiernay,”’ 
added he, pressing me down on my seat ; ‘‘ and if 
you won't look so terrified, my sister will remem- 
ber you.”’ 

“*We must both be more altered than I ever 





** What's this, Tiernay !—how is all this?” 
whispered Prince Louis; ‘tare you acquainted 
with Mademoiselle ?”’ 

But I forgot everything ; the presence in which 
T stood, the agony of a wounded leg and all, and 
with a violent effort sprung from my seat. 

Before I could approach her, however, she had 
risen from the chair, and, in a voice brokcn and 
interrupted, said :— 

** You are so changed, M. de Tiernay—so much 
changed—that the shock overpowered me. We 
became acquainted in the Tyrol, Madame,” said 
she to the princess, ‘‘where Monsieur was a 
prisoner.”’ 

What observation the princess made in reply I 
could not hear, but I saw that Laura blushed 
deeply. To hide her awkwardness perhaps it 
was, that she hurriedly entered into some account 
of our former interconrse, and | could observe that 
some allusion to the Prince de Condé dropped from 
her. 

‘** How strange, how wonderful is all that you 
tell me!"’ said the princess, who bent forward and 
whispered some words to Prince Louis ; and then, 
taking Laura’s arm, she moved on, saying in a low 
voice to me, **Au revoir, Monsieur,’’ as she 
passed. 

** You are to come and drink tea in the arch- 
duchess’ apartments, Tiernay,’’ said Prince 
Louis ; ‘‘ you ‘]] meet your old friend, Mademoi- 
selle D’Estelles, and of course you have a hundred 
recollections to exchange with each other.”’ 

The prince insisted on my accepting his arm, 
and, as he assisted me along, informed me that old 
Madame D*Acgreville was dead about a year, 
leaving her niece an immense fortune—at least a 
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claim to one—only wanting the sanction of the 
Emperor Napoleon to become valid; for it was 
one of the estreated but not confiscated estates of 
La Vendée. Every word that dropped from the 
prince extinguished some hope within me. More 
beautiful than ever, her rank recognized, and in 
possesion of a vast fortune, what chance had I, a 
poor soldier of fortune, of success? 

** Don’t sigh, Tiernay,”’ said the prince, laugh- 
ing ; ‘‘ you ’ve lost a leg for us, and we must lend 
you a hand in return ;” and with this we entered 
the saloon of the archduchess. 


MAURICE TIERNAY’S ‘* LAST WORD AND CONFESSION.”’ 


I nave been very frank with my readers in 
these memoirs of my life. If I have dwelt some- 
what vain-gloriously on passing moments of suc- 
cess, it must be owned that I have not spared my 
vanity and self-conceit, when either betrayed me 
into any excess of folly. I have neither blinked 
my humble beginnings, nor have I sought to at- 
tribute to my own merits those happy accidents 
which made me what lam. Iclaim nothing but 
the humble character—a Soldier of Fortune. It 
was my intention to have told the reader some- 
what more than these twenty odd years of my life 
embrace. Probably, too, my subsequent career, 
if less marked by adventure, was more pregnant 
with true views of the world and sounder lessons 
of conduct ; but I have discovered to my surprise 
that these revelations have extended over a wider 
surface than I ever destined them to occupy, and 
already I tremble for the loss of that gracious at- 
tention that has been vouchsafed me hitherto. I 
will not trust myself to say how much regret this 
abstinence has cost me ;—enough if I avow that 


in jotting down the past I have lived my youth 


over again, and in tracing old memories, old 
scenes, and old impressions, the smouldering fire 
of my heart has shot up a transient flame so bright 
as to throw a glow even over the chill of my old 
age. 

It is, after all, no small privilege to have lived 
and borne one’s part in stirring times; to have 
breasted the ocean of life when the winds were up 
and the waves ran high; to have mingled, how- 
ever humbly, in eventful scenes, and had one’s 
share in the mighty deeds that were to become 
history afterwards. It is assuredly in such trials 
that humanity comes out best, and that the char- 
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acter of man displays all its worthiest and noblest 
attributes. Amid such scenes I began my life, 
and, in the midst of similar ones, if my prophetic 
foresight deceive me not, I am like to end it. 

Having said this much of and for myself, 1 am 
sure the reader will pardon me if I am not equally 
communicative with respect to another, and if I 
pass over the remainder of that interva] which I 
spent at Komorn. Even were love-making— 
which assuredly it is not—as interesting to the 
spectator as to those engaged, I should scruple to 
recount events which delicacy should throw a veil 
over ; nor am I induced, even by the example of 
the wittiest periodical writer of the age, to make 
a ‘* feuilleton’ of my own marriage. Enough that 
Isay, despite my shattered form, my want of for- 
tune, my unattested pretension to rank or station, 
Mademoiselle D’Estelles accepted me, and the 
emperor most graciously confirmed her claims to 
wealth, thus making me one of the richest and the 
very happiest among the Soldiers of Fortune. 

The Pére Delamoy, now superior of a convent 
at Pisa, came to Komorn to perform the ceremony ; 
and if he could not altogether pardon those who 
had uprooted the ancient monarchy of France, yet 
did not conceal his gratitude to him who had re- 
stored the church and rebuilt the altar. 

There may be some who deem this closing ab- 
rupt, and who would wish for even a word about 
the bride, her bouquet, and her blushes. I can- 
not afford to gratify so laudable a curiosity, at the 
same time that a lurking vanity induces me to say, 
that any one wishing to know more about tha 
‘* personnel’? of my wife or myself, has but to 
look at David’s picture, or the engraving made 
from it, of the emperor’s marriage. There they 
will find, in the left hand corner, partly concealed 
behind the Grand Duke de Berg, an officer of the 
Guides, supporting on his arm a young and very 
beautiful girl, herself a bride. If the young 
lady’s looks are turned with more interest on her 
companion than upon the gorgeous spectacle, re- 
member that she is but a few weeks married. If 
the soldier carry himself with less of martial vigor 
or grace, pray bear in mind that cork legs had 
not attained the perfection to which later skill has 
brought them. 

I have the scene stronger before me than paint- 
ing can depict, and my eyes fill as I now behold 
it in my memory! 





To fertilize her fields, England requires an enor- 
mous supply of animal excrements, and it must, 
therefore, excite considerable interest to learn that 
she possesses beneath her soil beds of fossil guano, 
strata of animal excrements, in a state which will 
probably allow of their being employed as a manure 
at a very small expense. The coprolithes discovered 
by Dr. Buckland (a discovery of the highest interest 
to geology) are these excrements ; and it seems ex- 
tremely probable that in these strata England pos- 
sesses the means of supplying the place of recent 
bones, and therefore the principal conditions of im- 





proving agriculture—of restoring and exalting the 
fertility of her fields. 
What a curious and interesting subject for con- 


templation! In the remains of an extinct animal 
world, England is to find the means of increasing her 
wealth in agricultural produce, as she has already 
found the great support of her manufacturing indust 

in fossil fuel—the preserved matter of primeva 
forests—the remains of a vegetable world. May this 
expectation be realized! and may her excellent pop- 
ulation be thus redeemed from poverty and misery ! 
—Liebig’s Letters on Chemistry, third edition, p. 524. 
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Tuts volume has, for some months past, been 
expected, with a kind of fearful curiosity, by the 
literary public. Like the second shock of an 
earthquake—after the first had sucked a street into 
its jaws—so had men, in silence and terror, been 
waiting for its avatar. Every one was whispering 
to every other, ‘* What a bombshell is about to fall 
from Thomas Carlyle’s battery! Nothing like it, 
we fear, since the * Model Prisons.’ Let our theolo- 
gians look to it!’? Well, the book has come at 
last, and a milder, more tender, and more pleasant 
gossiping little volume we have not read for many a 
day. ‘The mountain has been in labor, and lo! a 
nice lively field-mouse, quite frisky and good- 
humored, has been brought forth. It is purely 
ridiculous and contemptible to speak, with some of 

our contemporaries, of this volume as Mr. Carlyle’s 

best, or as, in any sense, a great work. The sub- 
ject, as he has viewed it, was not great, and his treat- 
ment of it, while exceedingly graceful and pleas- 
ant, is, by no means, very powerful or very pro- 
found. 

In fact, we look on it as a clever evasion of the 
matter in hand. Why were the public so deeply 
interested in John Sterling? Not on account of 
his genius, which was of high, but not the highest, 
order, and was not at all familiar, in its fruits at 
least, to the generality. He was not a popular 
author. His conversational powers, and private 
virtues, were known only to his friends. But his 
mind had passed through certain speculative 
changes, which invested him with a morbid inter- 
est, and gave him a typical or representative char- 
acter. He had been in youth a sceptic of rather 
an ultra school. In early manhood he became a 
Coleridgean Christian, and an active curate, and ere 
he died, he relapsed into a modified and refined form 
of scepticism again. This constituted the real charm 
which attracted men to Sterling. This was the 
circle of lurid glory which bound his head, and by 
which we tracked his steps through his devious 
and dangerous wanderings. 

But of all this, there is scarcely a single distinct 
word in the biography before us. It is Hamlet, 
with Hamlet omitted. Sterling’s private story is 
very minutely and beautifully detailed. The cur- 
rent of his literary career (a river flowing under- 
ground !) is as carefully mapped out as if it had 
been a Nile or a Ganges—a broad blessing to na- 
tions. But the struggles of his inner life, the 
steps, swift or slow, by which he passed from 





Radical Rationalism to Christianity, and thence 
to Straussism or Carlylism, over these there is 
cast a veil, through which very little light, indeed, 
is allowed to glimmer. ‘To show how unfair and! 
unsatisfactory this plan of treatment is, let us con- | 
ceive a new life of Blanco White, in which all his 
changes of opinion were slurred over; or a life of | 
Dr. Arnold, in which his achievements as a school- | 
master und a politician were faithfully chronicled, 
but the religious phases of his history were ignored. | 
Now Sterling’s fame is, even more than theirs, | 
based on his reputation as an honest and agonized | 
inquirer, and it is too bad to cloak up the particulars | 
of those earnest researches under general terms, | 
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Eternities’’—or letters so selected or so garbled, 
that they shal] cast no light upon the more secret 
and interesting passages of his spiritual history. 

The gentleness of the tone of the work, al- 
though only comparative, is an agreeable change 
from that of the ‘‘ Latter Day Pamphlets,” the 
language of which was frequently as coarse and 
vulgar, as the spirit was fierce and the views one- 
sided. 'The Indian summer is often preceded by a 
short but severe storm, and, perhaps, is softer and 
more golden in proportion to the roughness of the 
tempest. Mr. Carlyle, here, seems absolutely in 
love! Not above ten sentences of vituperation 
occur in the 344 pages. We suspect that the 
reception of the ‘‘ Model Prisons” has taught him 
that even Ais dynasty is not infallible, and that 
bulls from Chelsea must modify their bellowings, 
if they would not wish to be treated like bulls from 
the Vatican. Whether he be or be not aware of 
the fact, his giant shadow is passing swiftly from 
off the face of the public mind, nor will the present 
change of tone retard its down-going. It is too 
late. The gospel of negations has had its day, 
and served its generation, and must give place to 
another and a nobler evangel. 

Few as the religious allusions in this book. are, 
they are such as leave no doubt upon our minds as 
to Carlyle’s own views. His sneers at Coleridge’s 
theosophic moonshine—at Sterling’s belief in a 
‘¢ personal God :”’—his suppression of an argument 
on this subject, drawn out by Sterling in a letter to 
himself, page 152—his language in page 126, ‘‘ no 
stars—nor ever were, save certain old Jew ones 
which have gone out’’—the unmitigated contempt 
he pours out on the clergy, and on the church, and 
by inference and insinuation upon the ‘‘ traditions’’ 
and the ‘“ incredibilities’? of Christianity—all 
point to the foregone conclusion which he has, we 
fear, long ago reached. With this conclusion, we 
do not, at present, mean to grapple ; but we mean to 
mark, andvery strongly to condemn, the manner and 
spirit in which he even still states and enforces it. 

Now, in the first place, although he must be 
sceptical, why should he be profane? He may 
curse, but why should he swear? He may despise 
hypocrisy, and trample on cant, but why should he 
insult sincere, albeit weak-minded belief! Why 
such words as these, in reference to a Methodist, 
who had displayed, in critical circumstances, a most 
heroic and noble degree of courage—‘‘ The last 
time I heard of him, he was a prosperous—modest 
dairyman, thankful for the upper light and for 
deliverance from the wrath to come !’’ Words these, 
‘* wrath to come,’”? which shook the souls of 
Cromwell, Milton, and Howe to. their depths ; 
which are still capable of moving millions to fear, 
to faith, to morality, and to love, and which 
yet can only excite Mr. Carlyle to contemptuous 
derision. 

If there be one thought in the Christian theology 
more tremendous than another, it is that of an un- 
ceasing outflow of just vengeance, like a ‘* pulsing 
aurora’ of horror, like an ever-rising sun of shame 
and fear, like a storm, the clouds of which return 
after the rain—not to be compared to other wrath- 
ful phenomena, to the thunder-cloud which gathers, 
bursts, passes on to other lands or to other worlds, 
while the blue sky arises behind it in its calm im- 
mortality ;—nor to the pestilence, which breaks 


and to give us, instead of the information for which | out like the sudden springing of a mine, stamps 


we were panting, pictures of Welsh or West In-| with its foot, and awakens death, but 


passes 


dian scenery, vague ravings about the “ Bedlam} quickly away, and leaves the joy of health 
delusions” of our day, and the ‘* Immensities and| and security behind;—nor to the earthquake, 
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which starts up like a giant from his slumber, 
heaves mountains, troubles oceans, swallows up 
cities—but speedily subsides, and again the eter- 
nal hills rest and are silent ;—but to itself only; for 
it alone deserves the name of wrath! And with- 
out dogmatizing or speculating on the real meaning 
or extent of this predicted vengeance, surely a sneer 
can neither explain, nor illuminate, nor stem its 





current. There are many besides poor Methodistic 


miners, who tremble at the words, “ It is a fearful | explicit—Christianity. 
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much about Mr. Carlyle; we think him naturally 
a great, earnest, true-hearted man. Wesyimpathize 
cordially with his crusade against shams. We can 
pardon, or, at least, wink hard at, the recent out- 
pourings of his wrath against the most eminent of 
practical philanthropists, tracing them to a foul 
stomach, and not to a black heart. But we should 
like him to “ deliver his soul”? more on a topic to 
which he often alludes, but on which he is never 
We think we know his 


thing to fall into the hands of the living God ;” and | sentiments on the subject. He does not, we fear, 


one of them, unless we are much mistaken, is, at | 


times, the melancholy Polyphemus of Chelsea. 


acknowledge its peculiar and divine claims. See- 


‘ing clearly that there are but two alternatives, 


Secondly, why does he so often edge his evident | revelation or despair, he has deliberately chosen the 


earnestness with a levity and a mockery which | 


remind you of Voltaire himself? 


latter. ‘The authority of the Bible is one of those 


Why thus de-| things “ which the light of his own mind, the 


light in forming an ungainly and horrible hybrid? | direct inspiration of the Almighty, pronounces in- 


Deep solemn thought is on his brow; love is 
swimming wildly in his eye; but a sneer, keen as | 
if it were the essence of all sneers, past, present, | 
and to come, ever and anon palpitates on his lips. | 
Why is this? Even as an engine of assault, such | 
ridicule is powerless, Laughter, ere it can kill, 
must be given forth with all one’s heart and soul, 
and mind and strength; must be serious and total. 
But Thomas Carlyle cannot thus laugh at any sin- 
cere faith: his mirth, like Cromwell's speeches, 
** breaks down,’’ chokes in his throat, or dies 
away in a quiver of consternation. But why ever | 
begin what his heart will not permit him to finish! | 

Thirdly, his contempt for the office of the Chris- 
tian ministry is so violent, and almost ferocious, as | 
to increase the suspicion that he loves Christianity 
as little as he does its clergy. He speaks of Ster- 
ling’s brief curateship as the great mistake of his! 
life; nay, as if it amounted to a stain and crime. 
It did not appear so to poor Sterling himself, who, | 
when dying, begged for the old Bible he used at} 
Herstmonceux among the cottages, and seems to | 
have died with it in his arms. Jt does not appear | 
so to us. A curate, however mistaken, ‘‘ going 
about doing good,” is a nobler spectacle, we fancy, 
than a soured and stationary Jilterateur, sitting with 
a pipe in his mouth, and, like the character in the 
Psalms, ‘* puffing out despite’ at all his real or 
imaginary foes. Sir James Macintosh thought 
otherwise of ministerial work, when he congratu- 
lated Hall on having turned from philosophy and 
letters to the *‘ far nobler task of soothing the 
afflicted, succoring the distressed, and rememlering 
the forgotten.” We have no passion verily for 
**surplices,’’? nor respect for many whom they 
cover; but we know that they have been worn by 
men whose shoe-latchets neither John Sterling nor 
Thomas Carlyle are worthy to unloose ; and are 
still worn by some, at least, their equals in powers 
and in virtues, in scrupulosity of conscience, and 
in tenderness and dignity of walk. John Sterling 
would have been a far better, happier, and greater 
man, had he remained a working curate to the 
last, instead of becoming a sort of petty Prome- 
theus, equally miserable, and nearly as idle, with 
a big black crow (elegantly mistaken for a vulture) 
pecking at his morbid liver. And, for our part, 
we would rather be an humble city missionary, 
grappling with vulgar sin and misery, in the lanes 
of one of our cities ; nay, a little child repeating 
** Jesus, tender shepherd, hear me,’’ at his mother’s 
knee; than sit with Sartor on his burning and 
tottering throne! 

Fourthly, and finally, so far as the author of this 
volume is concerned, we desiderate not for our 
sakes, but for others, greater plainness of speech 
upon religious subjects. We respect and love 
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credible.’ 

But a large proportion of the public are still in 
the dark as to his religious sentiments. We have 
heard him claimed by intelligent ministers of the 
Free Church of Scotland as a Christian, nay, a 
Puritan.. Others, not quite so far astray. look upon 
his religious opinions as uncertain, vague, indefi- 


| hite, perhaps not yet fully formed. This is the fault 


of his mystic and tantalizing mode of expression. 
Not every eye can pierce through the fantastic veil 
he wears, and see behind it the features of a mere 
nature and duty worshipper. ‘That veil, we think, 
he is, as an honest and earnest man, bound to drop. 


| Masks may be pardoned in a tournament, but not 


in hot and eager battle. The question as to the 
truth of Christianity, has become the engrossing 


| question of this age, and we cannot now bear with 


men who appear to halt between two opinions. 
The cry was never more distinctly or loudly sounded 
than it is at present, ** Who is on the Lord's side, 
who!” Differences of opinion on, minor matters 
of religion may be pardoned ; * orthodoxy”? and 
‘* heterodoxy”’ have become terms equally unmean- 
ing, and equally contemptible ; but this 1s now the 
point at issue—is Christianity, as a whole, a truth 
or a falsehood, a sham or a reality, ¢he lie of the 
earth, or the one thing in its history worth loving, 
valuing, or trusting in? While the more resolute 
of sceptics, such as the worthies of the ‘* West- 
minster Review,’’ have taken their stand, and 
proclaimed ‘* war to the knife,’? and while the 
defenders of Christianity are buckling on their 
armor, it will not much longer do for men Jike Mr. 
Carlyle to utter an uncertain sound, and to hang 
off cloudily on the outskirts of the great battle. In 
this ** Life of Sterling,’’ its author had a good op- 
portunity of declaring himself fully on the subject, 
and the public were expecting it; but they have 
been again doomed to disappointment. Is it to be 
so forever! Has he determined 


To wrap the secret in his breast, 
And die in travail, unconfessed ! 


With regard to John Sterling, there is not very 
much added to our previous information ; but beau- 
tiful lights, like the golden gleams of an autumn 
afternoon, are cast upon his character. His 
‘** nomadic”’ existence—a wanderer in evasion of 
death—is most picturesquely narrated. Bute, Gla- 
morganshire, Madeira, St. Vincent, Italy, and 
Clitton, all sit for portraits, which are alike faith- 
ful and poetic. Old Sterling of the ‘* Times’”’— 
** Captain Whirlwind,”’ comes and goes in a very 
striking manner. Coleridge sits in Highgate, 
weaving endless webs of ** theosophic moonshine,” 
or walks along both sides of the garden gravel, 
from uncertainty as to which to take! (Hazlitt, 
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we remember, describes him even when young, as 
perpetually crossing the road, and ascribes it to 
instability of purpose.) And the various members 
of the Sterling Club, including Carlyle himself, 
are introduced at intervals to add life and interest 
to the somewhat melancholy and monotonous story. 

It is, indeed, a sad narrative. John Sterling 
died a young man; but he had passed through 
ages of bodily suffering and mental endurance. He 
** lived fast,’’ although not in the common sense 
of that expression. His life was one hectic fever ; 
and yet his peculiarly buoyant and sanguine tem- 
perament enabled him t» endure with grace and 
dignity. His mental struggles, though severe, 
were uot of that awful, earthquaking kind which 
shook the soul of Arnold, and drove Sartor howling 
through the Everlasting No, like a lion caught in 
a forest of fire. lt was rather a swift succession 
of miseries, than one deep devouring anguish. Yet 
the close was truly tragical. How affecting the 
words of his last letter to his biographer, ‘* I tread 
the coummou road into the great darkness without 
any thought of fear, and with very much of hope ! 
Certainty, indeed, 1 have none.” 

He adds, in reference to Carlyle, ‘* Towards me 
it is still more true than towards England, that no 
man hus been, and done like you.’’ We are tempted 
to a very opposite conclusion; we think that, un- 
intentionally, Mr. Carlyle was the means of mortal 
injury wo Sterling's mind. He shook his attach- 
ment tv Coleridge, and thus to Christianity ; strip- 
ping hin of that garment of ** moonshine,’’ he left 
him maked. Shattering the creed Sterling had 
attained, he supplied him with no other. That 
Sterling was friendly and grateful to him to the 
last. is abundantly evident; but that he was satis- 
fied with his position on that cold, Goethe-like, god- 
less crag to which Mr. Carlyle’s hand had helped 
him up is not so clear, his calling for the Bible tu 
his last hours, is against the supposition that he 
was.* Ile took a Protestant extreme unction. We 
can almost fancy the stern Sartor in his last moments 
doing the sane: and, as is fabulously reported of 
Godwin, * making a good end as a Methodist.”’ 

‘The book does not at all modify our verdict of 
Sterliog s literary character. He was rather bril- 
haat than profound; rather swift than strong ; 
rather a mau of rare ingenuity and culture than a 
man of transcendent gevius. He was more of a 
Tapid runner than of a sturdy athlete. His powers 
were siugularly varied and versatile ; and though 
he has Jeit nothing behind him which the world 
shail uot willingly let die, he has dowe so much, 
und that so weil, as to excite keen regret at his 
premature departure. We think prose, and not 
poeiry, was his proper department, and that in one 
regiou—-that, namely, of high and solemn fiction— 
he would have had few superiors. Mr. Carlyle 
predicates great things of a poem ou Coeur de Lion, 
which he lett unfinished. Why is it not given to 
the world? His ** Onyx Ring” is perhaps the 
best of hig productions. In it he shadows forth 
Goethe and Carlyle, as Walsingham and Collins. 
Both portraitures are true to the life. The polished 
colossal coldness of the great German, and the 
wild, unhappy fire of the Scotchman are made to 
give and lend illustration and relief to each other. 
His views of Goethe, Mr. Carlyle affirms, under- 
went a change, and he died, it seems, a profound 


* Since writing the above, we saw an acquaintance of 
Sterling’s, who assured us that he did not die a Carlylist, 
but a Curistian. 
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worshipper of the ‘* Pagan,”’ as he had previously 
called him. He might, had he lived, have altered 
his opinion again. Mr. Carlyle’s inordinate attach- 
ment to Goethe has always seemed to usinscrutable. 
It is the fire-king worshipping a gigantic iceberg — 
a pure man adoring a splendid sensualist—a sincere 
man admiring a consummate courtier—the most 
ardent worshipping the coldest of all men of genius 
—’tisverily a great inystery. We can only solve 
it upon the principle of those marriages where the 
parties seem to have selected each other on account 
of their absolute and ideal unlikeness. 

We cannot close without adverting again to 
that topic which has invested Sterling with so 
much painful interesi—his unsettled religion, and 
the representative he thus becomes of thousands in 
our day. A few general remarks on this subject 
must suffice. 

That the times in which we live have assuined 
a dubious and portentous aspect, on the subject of 
religion, is a fact generally admitted. There are, 
indeed, still some who persist in closing their eyes 
to the dangers by which we are environed, and in 
crying out, ** Peace, peace, when there is no peace.”’ 
These men, while listening to the loud masonry of 
rising churches, to the plaudits of May meetings, 
and to the far-borne hum of missionary schools, 
have no ears for the rear of the fountains of the 
great deep of thought which are breaking up around 
them, or to the noise of the ‘* multitudes, the multi- 
tudes”’ rapidly convening in the valley of decision. 
But he who can abstract himself from nearer and 
more clamorous sounds, and from the pleasing but 
partial prospects which are under his eye, becomes 
aware of many and complicated dangers, which 
seem deepening into a crisis, darkening into a noon 
of night, above the head of al! the Churches of 
Christ. Every one remembers the remarkable 
passage in Lord Chesterfield’s letters written in 
France before the Revolution, where he expresses 
his conviction that he is surrounded by all the 
tokens and symbols of a falling empire. So it now 
implies no pretensions to prophetic insight for any 
one to declare that he lives amid the auguries of a 
coming religious revolution—to equal which we 
must travel back eighteen centuries, and which, 
like that succeeding the death of Christ, has bear- 
ings and promises, consequences of transcendent 
iniportance and unending interest. 

The symptoms of this great revolution include 
the general indefinite panic of apprehension which 
prevails in the minds of Christians ; the increase 
of aslow, quiet, but profound spirit of doubt among 
many classes of men; the spread of Popery (the 
coming forth of which Beast of Darkness is itself 
a proof that there is a night at hand ;)—the re- 
agitation of many questions, which, in general 
belief, seemed settled forever; the fact, that all 
churches are shaking visibly, some of them, in- 
deed, concealing their tremor under energetic con- 
vulsions ; the fact that, like those plants which 
close up at evening, a few of our rigid sects are 
drawing more closely within themselves; the 
loosening of the bands of creeds and confessions ; 
the growing disregard to the wisdom and disbelief 
in the honesty and word of the men of the past ; the 
uprise of a stern individualism and of a personal 
habit of analysis, which leaves nothing unexam- 
ined, and takes nothing on trust; the eagerness 
with which every innovation is welcomed, and 
every new cry of ** Lo here, or lo there,’’ is heard ; 
the significant circumstance that many from the 
most diverse classes, the litterateur, the inquiring 
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mechanic, the statesman, the youth, the accom- 
plished lady, are united in restless dissatisfaction 
with our present forms of faith, or in open protest 
against them ; the innumerable defences of the old 
which every day sees procreated to leave little or 
no practical result; the yawning chasm in the 
public mind, crying out, ‘* Give, give ;’’ a chasm 
widening continually, and into which no Curtius 
has hitherto precipitated himself; the hurry of the 
weaker of the community to plunge into the arms 
of implicit faith, or of low infidelity, or of hardened 
indifference; and the listening attitude of the 
stronger and better—of the literary man for_ his 
ideal artist, of the student of morals and mind for 
his New Plato—of the politician for his ‘*‘ Coming 
Man’’—of the Christian thinker for the Paul of the 
Present, if not for the Jesus of the Past ; such are 
only a few of the phenomena which prove that 
the silent frozen seas of an ancient era of thought 
are breaking up, and that another is about to suc- 
ceed ; that ** old things are passing away, and all 
things becoming new ;’’ and that, moreover, this 
mighty change will, in all probability, be accom- 
panied by the blackness and darkness and tempest, 
the voices and thunders and lightnings, amid 
which, in every age, great dynasties, whether tem- 
poral or spiritual, have been overturned or changed. 

** Overturned or changed.’’ ‘These are words 
on which much depends; and on them we join 
issue with Mr. Carlyle and his school. Their cry, 
open or stifled, is, ‘‘ Raze, raze it to the founda- 
tions.”” Ours is, ‘* Reform, rebuild.”’ ‘ Fight on 
in the remaining virtue and strength of the system, 
till the expected reserve, long promised, come up 
to your aid.’’ Change—vital and radical, there 
must be—and the great question with the intelli- 
gent is, how far is it to extend; how much of the 
old is to be left ; and how much to be taken away ? 

This question is too large for our present discus- 
sion; but this we must say, that while we deeply 
condemn the destructive purpose and spirit of Mr. 
Carlyle and his party, we have just as little sym- 
pathy with those who imagine that Christianity is 
in a very comfortable and prosperous condition. 
Surely these men have ‘‘ eyes, but see not; ears, 
but hear not; they know not, neither do they 
understand.’”’ We seem, on the other hand, to see 
distinctly the following alarming facts. 

First, Christianity, in its present forms, or shall 
we say disguises, has ceased, to a great extent, to 
be considered a solitary divine thing. It is no 
longer with men “‘ the one thing needful.’”’ It has 
come down to, or below the level of, the other 
influences which sway our age. The oracular 
power which once dwelt in the pulpit has departed 
to the printing-press on the other side of the way. 
The parish church which once lorded it over the 
landscape, and pointed its steeple like a still finger 
of hushing awe; and even the minister, lifting up 
a broader hand of more imperative power, have 
found formidable rivals, not only in the dissenting 
chapel, but in the private school, nay, in the pub- 
lic-house of the village, where men talk, and 
think, and form passionate purposes over new 
journals and old ale. Sermons are now criticized, 
not obeyed, and when our modern Pauls preach, 
our Felixes yawn instead of trembling. Ministers 
have for the most part become a timid and apolo- 
getic class; the fearlessness of Knox is seldom 
met, save among the fanatics of their number, in 
whom it looks simply ludicrous. The thunders of 
the pulpit have died away, or when they are 
awakened, it is through the preacher’s determina- 
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tion to be popular, or through the agitation of his 
despair. In general, he consults, not commands, 
the taste of his audience; and his word, unlike 
that of his professed Master, is without authority, 
and, therefore, as that of the scribes—nay, less 
powerful far than theirs. John Howe could preach 
six hours to unwearied throngs—twenty years 
ago Edward Irving could protract his speech to 
midnight ; but now a sermon of forty minutes, even 
from eloquent lips, is thought sufficiently exhaust- 
ive, both of the subject and of the audience. The 
private influence of clergymen is still considerable ; 
but it is that of the respective individuals, not of 
the general class ; and where now, in reference to 
even the best of their number, that deep devotion 
to their persons, that submission to their slightest 
words, that indulgence to their frailties, and that 
plenary confidence in their honesty, which linked 
our fathers to them, and them to our fathers ’—a 
submission and indulgence from which, doubtless, 
great evils sprang, but which sprang from princi- 
ples deeper than the evils, and which were rooted 
in the genuine belief of Christianity which then 
prevailed. 

There are other ills behind. The written docu- 
ments of the churches have lost much of their 
influence ; always dry, they are now summer dust. 
What man among twenty thousand in Scotland has 
read the Westminster Confession, and what man 
in a million in England the Thirty-nine Articles? 
The very curses of the Athanasian Creed have 
become cold, and now cease to irritate because 
they are no longer read. Cutechisms chiefly 
tule the minds of children, who do not, however, 
believe them so firmly, or love them so well, as 
their fathers, when they were children. Even to 
clergymen such documents have become rather 
fences, keeping them away from danger, than 
living expressions of their own faith and hope. 
They sign, and never open them any more! And 
thus those unhappy books, although containing in 
them much eternal truth, although written by men 
of insight, learning, and profound earnestness, 
occupy a place equally painful and ludicrous ; they 
are attacked by few, they are defended by few, 
they are fully believed by few, they are allowed to 
sleep till an ordination day comes round, and, after 
it is over, they lapse into dust and darkness again. 
Sometimes editions of them are placarded on the 
walls as ‘* reduced in price.”” Alas! their value, 
too, is reduced to a degree which might disturb the 
shades of Twiss and Ridgley. Ancient medals, 
marbles, fossil remains, nay, modern novels, are 
regarded now with far more interest and credence 
than those articles of faith which originally came 
forth baptized in the sweat and blood of our early 
reformers and re-reformers. 

Nay, to pass from man’s word to God’s word, 
the Bible itself, the book of the world, the Alp of 
literature, the old oracle of the past, the word of 
light, which has cast its solemn ray upon all books 
and all thoughts, and was wont to transfigure even 
the doubts and difficulties which assailed it, into 
embers, in its own burning glory; the Bible, too, 
has suffered from the analysis, the coldness, and the 
uncertainty of our age. It is circulated, indeed, 
widely ; it is set in a prominent place in our ex- 
hibitions; it lies in the boudoir of our sovereign, 
gilded elegantly, lettered, and splendidly bound. It 
is quoted now in Parliament without provoking a 
laugh ; its language is frequently used by our judges, 
even when they are trampling on its precepts, and 
dooming poor ignorant wretches to be ‘* hanged by 
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the neck till they be dead,” with sentences from 
the Sermon on the Mount in their wise and solemn 
throats. It is sometimes seen on the deathbed of 
sceptics; when assailed, the attack is generally 
prefaced by a deep bow of real or apparent respect ; 
such a reverence as might be given by a revolution- 
ist toa fallen king. But where is the crown where- 
with its Father crowned it? Where the red circle 
of Sinaitic fire about its brows? Where the halo 
of Calvary? Where the awful reverence which 
once rang in its every page, and made even its 
chronologies and naked names hallowed and sublime? 
Where the feeling which dictated the title—which, 
although not expressly given by God, yet coming 
out from the deep heart of man’s devotion might be 
called divine, and might be compared to God’s 
‘¢ naming of the stars” —the ‘* Holy Bible ?’? Where 
the thunder, blended with still small voices of equal 
power, which once ran down the ages, came all 
from the one Hebrew cave ; and which to hear was 
to obey, and to obey was to worship? Has its 
strength gone out from it; is it dead, or has it be- 
come weak as other books? No; its life, its divine 
stamp and innate worth, remain; but they are dis- 
puted, or only half acknowledged, when not alto- 
gether ignored. 

Such are a few of the symptoms of our spiritual 
disease. We have not room to dilate on our con- 
ceptions of the remedy; this may, perhaps, form 
the subject of afuture paper. Suffice it at present 
to say, that our conviction is decided (and that of 
the age is fast coming to the same point) that there 
is nothing more to be expected from Carlylism ; 
that bomb-shell has burst, and its fragments are 
colored with the blood of John Sterling, and hun- 
dreds besides him! The city ‘* No,” to use the 
prophet’s language, has been long a ‘* populous 
city ;’’ but its population is becoming thinner every 
day. The ‘ everlasting Yea,” on the other hand, 
has fair turrets and golden spires ; but it is a city 
in the clouds, abandoned, too, by its builder; there 
is no such place, either in this world or in that 
which is to come. There seems nothing for it, but 
down-right naturalism, which means flat despera- 
tion, or a return to Christianity in a new, higher, 
and more hopeful form. We, at least, have made 
up our minds to cling to the old banner of the cross ; 
expecting, that since Jesus has already shaken the 
world by his accents, as no man ever did, he has 
only to speak ** once more,”’ at his own time, and 
in the language of the ‘* two-edged sword,’’ which 
issues from his glorified lips—to revolutionize 
society, to purify the threshing-floor of his Church, 
and to introduce that ** milder day,’’ for which, in 
all dialects, and in all ages, the true, the noble, the 
gifted, and the pious, have been breathing their 
prayers. If we err in this, we err in company with 
John Milton, and with many, only less than he. 


Since writing the first half of our critique, we 
have read the ** Times,” on ‘* Carlyle’s Sterling.”’ 
We are, in general, no admirers of that ‘* perpetual 
Prospectus,’’ that gigantic Jesuit of the press, that 
Cerberus with three heads, three tongues, and no 
heart ; which can be bribed, though not bought; 
sopped, but not enticed to the upper air, (and the 
Hercules to drag up this dog of darkness has not 
yet arrived, unless Kossuth be he); but we have 
for once been delighted with an effusion from Print- 
ing-house-square. ‘The thunderbolts are well fab- 
ricated, and are strongly pointed at Mr. Carlyle’s 
entirely negative and unsatisfactory mode of thought; 
at his systematic, though sub voce depreciation of 





Christianity ; at the gloomy bile which spots the 
splendor of his genius ; at the charges of ** coward- 
ice,’ and weakness, which he dashes in the face of 
every one who ventures to believe Christianity, or 
to pray to the Almighty Father ; at the deliberate 
darkness he piles, or, at least, leaves unmitigated 
around the religious creed and last experiences of 
poor Sterling; and at the fierce and disgusting 
dogmatism, which is often his substitute for logic, 
and his pis aller for inspiration. But we do not be- 
lieve with the ** Times,”’ that “‘ in this book Thomas’ 
wrath has got to its height,’’ for, in fact, it is mere 
milk and water compared to his ‘* Pamphlets ;”’ nor 
do we think that his femper is his greatest fault ; 
pride, according to the measure of a demon, is his 
raging sin; and no words in Scripture are more 
repulsive to him than these, ‘* Except a man become 
as a little child, he shall in no wise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.’’ But none are more true, and, 
to a large portion of men, none more terrible. 





From the Examiner. 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


Tr is easy to say, give us something great and com- 
prehensive, but there is no acceptation in this coun- 
try for the great and comprehensive. There is no 
room for the great and comprehensive in the public 
mind. The genius of England is tentative. It makes 
no great bounds, it moves by steps, and the steps as 
wary as those of a man gropinginthedark. Festina 
lente, is the maxim nationally illustrated. The cur- 
rent coin with us is a quantity of small change, but, 
as the Scotch say, the ‘‘ many a mickle makes a 
muckle.’? This may be scoffed at as bit-by-bit re- 
form, but all that we do in England is bit by bit, 
and bit by bit we do great things. The French 
delight in schemes so great that they do not see what 
they are doing ; the English insist on seeing what 
they are doing, and will not set about work too large 
for their view of the end. If by this method we can 
get on but slowly, we may make up for that by getting 
on always ; and our safe and sure revolutions are the 
revolutions of the wheels of progress. 

It is worse than idle, it is unfair and unjust, to 
demand of a minister of this country what is repug- 
nant to the genius of the country, what would scare 
one half, and only command the support of the few 
bold and the more rash spirits in the other half. A 
minister has more to consider than the desirable, he 
has to consider the practicable. We will thankfully 
accept at his hands the largest measure that can pass, 
though it may not be so large as to fulfil all the 
desires for a perfect reformation. 

But some of our friends seem to have made up 
their minds to reject anything short of their high 
standard of fitness, which is set up without any sort 
of yegard to the practicable. They will not have 
what they can have, like the ci-devant jeune homme 
of the French comedy, who, ordering his tight panta- 
loons, gives the tailor notice, ‘‘ Mind, if I can get 
into them I will not take them.”’ 

On the other hand, it is very possible that ministers 
may propose too little ; but this is not a fault to be 
averted by declarations that dissatisfaction awaits 
whatever they may offer within the bounds beyond 
which there is no chance of success. It would be as 
great an error to propose a measure too small to en- 
list public support, as too large for the legislative pas- 
sages. For the avoidance of either rock, the wisest 
and most generous course is to engage to do our best 
for the minister who does his best for us—that is, 
who proposes the best measure that is likely to sur- 
mount the opposition of the timidities, and sinister 
interests conjoined, to the vigor and virtue of a true 
work of reformation. 
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[Two or three times we have taken up, and put back 
again, on account of some irreverence, this admirable 
Ocean scene, from the “ Tribune.’] 


STORM ON THE COAST. 


BY GEO. 8. BURLEIGH. 


Wiru long undulations, that heave like the heart of 
a Titan, 

Comes, surge upon surge, the great pulse of the 
mighty Atlantic ; 

Comes eagerly smiting the rocks in his terrible anger. 

The jar of the granite, just felt in the tramp of its 
coming, 

Is only « tremor of courage set firm for the onset ; 

Ye should see the long lines of the waves madly strik- 
ing the ledges, 

That stand to their charges like valor unmoved in de- 
struction 5 

See the foam of their champing as crushed on the 
rocks they retire 

In loud murmurs drowned by the rush of their wilder 
compeers, 

Who trample them downwards and haste to the same 
overwhelming. 


The sky darkens down like a scowl on the brow of 
Jehovah ; 

The sea answers back with a proud gloom of sullen 
defiance, 

As haughtily grand as the Fiend yet untamed of the 
thunder, 

And its loud lashing surge roars aloft like the cry of 
his vengeance ! 

The sea-gulls hang screaming away on the skirts of 
the tempest, 

To the eye like the shreds of a sail that is torn by the 
whirlwind, 

To the ear like the shriek of the agonized seamen who 

rish, 

And wildly they flutter, like souls in the blasts of 
Gehenna. 

How carelessly swing on the curl of the horrible 
breakers 

The sea-birds, rejoicing as if they were kin to the 
terror ; 

Now hurled to the clouds on the spire of the pyramid 
billows, 

Now plunged to the gulfs by the refluent sway of the 
waters, 

Unharmed in the dash which had crushed the stout 
vessel to splinters ; 

So the weak by their weakness are spared when the 
mighty are ruined. 


The boom of the far waves, hurled shock upon shock 
to the battle, 

Comes shuddering through the loud burst of the nearer 
concussion, 

As cannon-roar throbs in the close crash of volleying 
muskets. 

On all the vexed deep is a tumult with rock, wind and 
water, 

In all the pained air is a roar of incessant commotion. 


Are there spirits abroad, with their shrieks startling 
earth and the heavens ? 

Are these the white arms of the skeleton bands of the 
Ruined, 

Tossing up through the molten abysses of alchymized 
metal, 

With their groans, with their shrieks, and the clash 
of their fleshless embracings ? 

O Terror! how hardly the Wise can be calm in his 
knowledge, 

When thy vastitude looms in his path with its shape- 
less chimeras ; 

How easy the Rude, overwhelmed by thy omniform 
presence, 


STORM ON THE COAST.—SKATING WAITRESSES. 


Can people with demons his terrified soul’s Pande- 
monium ! 

But the ear of the Trusting hears only the psalm of 

ion 

the reflux which vibrate in life ever- 


Progress 
The flow and 
lasting ; 
His eye sees alone the intwining of harmonized forces, 
In the dash and recoil, and the whirl of the weltering 
waters, 
Seaconnet, R. I. 





Sxatina Wairresses.—When Meyerbeer introduced 
a skating scene into his late opera, the “* Prophéte,”’ it 
| was a matter of dispute whether this piece of stage 
effect was original or not : a little inquiry proved the 
| negative, but gave another illustration of the adage, 
| that ** nothing is so new as what has been forgotten.’’ 
Old playgoers recalled a similar scene in a pantomime 
produced some twenty years ago. But the machinist 








‘}whom the Berlin composer consulted might have 


| formed the idea in daily, or rather nightly, practice, 
much nearer home. In abeer-house, called the Corso 
Halle, near the Fischer Bruche, in Berlin, the guests 
are waited upon by three or four young women on 
|skates! ‘The moment a customer takes a seat, one of 
the damsels darts from the end of the room, skims 
over the floor, describes clever curves round the end 
of a table, or a cluster of chairs, brings herself up at 
the moment he thinks it inevitable she must glide over 
his toes, and requests to know his wishes. It is, of 
course, a seidel of the best ‘* Bavarian’’—a wave of 
the short petticoat, like the tail of a disappearing mer- 
maid, and the Hebe of the Corso is gone! She often 
collects several orders in the course of a round or from, 
a single group ; and will skate back with any num- 
ber of glass pint pots of beer in both hands, without 
disturbing a flake of froth. Except from the rattling 
noise produced, the motion is as good an imitation of 
skating as can be conceived. To the curious stranger 
no secret is made of the mechanism employed ; small 
iron wheels, let into the sole of a strong but neatly fit- 
ting pair of boots, is all the mystery ; but to move 
about in them easily, and even gracefully, requires 
much practice. It is also more fatiguing than walk- 
ing ; and towards midnight, when it may be assumed 
each waitress has skated several miles, they look 
rather weary. 

In these Berlin beer-houses there is a continual 
endeavor to attract custom by some odd expedient ; 
the usual resource is a novelty in the costumes of the 
waitresses. Last winter there was a run on fays, or 
fairies. The ethereality was imperfectly represented 
by a pair of miniature gauze wings, symbolic pinions, 
out of all proportion to the substantial shoulders to 
which they were often affixed. Before that, the 'Turk- 
ish costume, Bloomerism anticipated, was in vogue ; 
but it did not take well: the Polish, or ‘* Polka’’ 
dress did better, and also something that was called 
Circassian, but which might have been Nubian for 
anything the public knew to the contrary. Lately, a 
**spirited proprietor,’’ speculating on the weakness 
of the Berliners for things military, has put his dam- 
sels into uniform, as far as it can be done without dis- 
pensing with the petticoat, the police allowing no 
assumption of male costume by the other sex. ‘Iliere 
is a hussar, all fur cap, braided jacket, looking what 
the ‘‘daughter of the regiment’? might have been, 
had fate thrown that young lady into the light cavalry 
instead of the line. A second uniform may pass for 
nondescript ; a third is meant for a cuirassier, with 
helmet and steel breastplate, the last borrowed frum 
the stores of the property room, and giving the wearer 
the appearance of Joan of Arc reduced to the tap- 
room. For all this, less finery and better beer would 
often be an infinite improvement ; but no amount of 
competition will bring the Germans up to XXX, and 
the glory of brown stout in pewter. 








OLD MOSES. 


From the Methodist Protestant. 
OLD MOSES. 


Mr. B. was a merchant in Baltimore, and did a 
very heavy business, especially in grain. One morn- 
ing, as he was passing over the vessels that lay at the 
wharf with their various commodities for sale, he 
stepped upon the deck of one, at the stern of which 
he saw @ negro man sitting, whose dejected counte- 
nance gave indication of distress ; and he accosted 
him with— 

** Hey ! my man, what is the matter with you this 
morning ?”’ 

The negro lifted his eyes, and looking at Mr. B. 
replied— 

Negro. For prayin, sah. 

B. For praying ; that is a strange tale, indeed. 
Will your master not permit you to pray? 

Negro. O yes, sah, he let me pray easy ; but I 
hollers too loud. 

B. And why did you hollo so in your prayer ? 

Negro. Kase de Sperit comes on me, an’I gets 
happy ’fore I knows it, den ; den I gone ; kan’t ’trol 
myself den ; den I knows nothin’ ’bout massa’s rule ; 
den I holler as if ole Sattin hisself come wid all de 
rules of de ’quisition. 

B. Stand up and let me look at you. 

And Moses stood up and presented a robust frame ; 
and as Mr. B. stripped up his sleeve his arm gave evi- 
dence of unusual muscular strength. 

B. Where is your master? 

M. Yonder ; he is jis cumin’ to de warf. 

As Mr. B. started for the shore, he heard Moses 
give a heavy sigh, followed by a deep groan. Moses 


was not at all pleased with the present phase of affairs. 
He was strongly impressed with the idea that Mr. B. 
was a trader, and intended to buy him, and it was 
this that made him so unwilling to communicate to 
Mr. B. the desired information. 


Mr. B. reached the 
— just as Col. C. did. Heintroduced himself and 
said— 

**T understand you wish to sell that negro man 
yonder on board the schooner.’’ 

Col. C. replied that he did. 

B. What do you ask for him? 

C. Lexpect to get $700. 

B. Why do you wish to sell him? 

C. Because he disobeyed my orders. As I said, 
he is my foreman ; and, that he might be available at 
any moment I might want him, I built his quarter 
within a hundred yards of my own house, and I have 
never rung the bell at any time in the night or morn- 
ing that his horn did not answer in five minutes after. 
But two years ago he got religion, and commenced, 
what he terms, family prayers—that is, prayer in his 
quarter every night and morning ; and when he be- 
gun his prayer, it was impossible to tell when he 
would stop, especially if (as he termed it) he got 
happy. Then he would sing and pray and hollo for 
an hour or two together, that you might hear him a 
mile off. And he would pray for me, and my wife and 
children, and all my brothers and sisters and their 
children, and our whole family connection to the third 
generation ; and sometimes, when we would have 
visitors, Moses’ prayers would interrupt the conver- 
sation and destroy the enjoyment of the whole com- 
pany. ‘The women would cry and the children would 
cry, and it would get me almost frantic ; and even, 
after I had retired, it would be sometimes nearly day- 
light before I could go to sleep, for it appeared to me 
that I could hear Moses pray for three hours after he 
had finished. I bore itas long asI could, and then for- 
bid his praying so loud any more, and Moses promised 
obedience, but he soon transgressed ; and my rule is 
never to whip, but whenever a negro proves incorrigi- 
ble, I sell him. This keeps them in better subjection, 
and is less trouble than whipping. And I pardoned 
Moses twice for disobedience in praying so loud, but 
the third time I knew I must sell him, or every negro 
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on the farm would soon be perfectly regardless of all 
my orders. 

Mr. B. and Col. C. then went to B.’s store, drew 
up the writings and closed the sale ; after which they 
returned to the vessel, and Mr. B., approaching the 
negro, who sat with his eyes fixed upon the deck, 
seemingly wrapped in meditation of the most awful 
forebodings, he said— 

** Well, Moses, I have bought you.’’ 

Moses made a very low bow, and every muscle of 
his face worked with emotion as he replied— 

**Ts you, massa? Where is I gwine, massa? Is I 
gwine to Georgy ?”’ ; 

‘© No,’’ said Mr. B. “I am a merchant here in the 
city ; yonder is my store, and I want you to attend 
on the store; and I have purchased your wife and 
children, too, that you may not be separated.”’ 

M. Bress God for dat: and, massa, kin I go to 
meetin sometimes ? 

B. Yes, Moses, you can go to church three times 
on Sabbath, and every night in the week, and you 
can pray as often as you choose, and as loud as you 
choose, and as long as you choose, and get as happy 
as you choose ; and every time you pray, whether it 
be at home or in church, I want you to pray for me, 
my wife and all my children, and single-handed, too, 
for if you are a good man your prayers will do us no 
harm, and we need them very much ; and, if you wish 
to, you may pray for everybody of the name of B. in 
the State of Maryland. It will not injure them. 

While Mr. B. was dealing out these privileges to 
Moses, the negro’s eyes danced in their sockets, and 
his full heart laughed outright for gladness, exposing 
two rows of as even, clean ivories as any African can 
boast ; and his heart’s response was, ‘* Bress God ; 
bress God all de time, and bress you, too, massa ; 
Moses neber tinks bout he gwine to have all dese ac- 
commodationers ; dis make me tink ’bout Joseph in 
Egypt.’’ And, after Moses had poured a few bless- 
ings upon Col. C. and bidding him a warm adieu, 
and requesting him to give his love and farewell to. 
his mistress, the children and all the servants, he fol- 
lowed B. to the store, toenter upon the functions of 
his new office. 

The return of the schooner brought to Moses his 
wife and children. 

Early the next spring, as Mr. B. was one day stand- 
ing at the store door, he saw a man leap upon the wharf 
from the deck of a vessel, and walk hurriedly towards 
the store. He soon recognized him as Col. C. They. 
exchanged salutations, and to the colonel’s inquiry 
after Moses, Mr. B. replied that he was up stairs 
measuring grain, and invited him to walk up and see 
him. Soon Mr. B.’s attention was arrested by a very 
confused noise above. He listened and heard an un- 
usual shuffling of feet, some one sobbing violently, 
and some one talking very hurriedly ; and, when he 
reflected on Col. C.’s singular movements and the pe- 
culiar expression of his countenance, he became 
alarmed and determined to go up and see what was 
transpiring. ‘ 

When he reached the head of the stairs, he was star- 
tled by seeing Moses in the middle of the floor, down 
upon one knee, with his arms around the colonel’s 
waist, and talking most rapidly, while the colonel 
stood weeping audibly. So soon as the colonel could 
sufficiently control his feelings, he told Mr. B. that he 
had never been able to free himself from the influence 
of Moses’ prayers, and that, during the past year, 
he and his wife and all his children had been con- 
verted to God. 

Moses responded : ‘* Bress God, massa C.; doe I 
way up hea, I neber forgit you in my prayers ; I 
ollers put de ole massa side de new one. Bress God’; 
dis make Moses tink of Joseph in Egypt agin.’’ é 

Old Moses is still living and doing well. He long 
since obtained his freedom, and at present occupies a ~ 
comfortable house of his own ; and, I suppose, sings 
and prays and shouts to his heart’s content. 
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ADMIRAL NAPIER AND LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


ADMIRAL NAPIER AND 


[We copy from the Times (omitting the testimonials) 
this interesting correspondence. The Admiral appears to 
have quite a facility in expressing himself. Bearing in 
mind what Sydney Smith said of Lord John, one might 
wonder that he did not take command of the fleet himself, 
if we did not recollect how much he has to do ashore.] 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir—I inclose you a correspondence that has 
taken place between Lord John Russell and myself 
relative to the Mediterranean command, in order 
that the country and the navy may see that ministe- 
rial and admiralty jobbery are of more importance 
in the eyes of a whig prime minister than either 
rank or (to make use of his own expressions) 
‘¢ brilliant exploits.”” Ido not dispute the right of 
the prime minister to choose whom he pleases to 
fill important commands, but I dispute the right of 
the first lord of the Admiralty in the first instance, 
and the prime minister in the second, to damn the 
professional character of an officer by attributing to 
him a want of discretion, when documents at the 
Admiralty for fifty years prove the contrary. 

Were the navy ruled by a professional man, he 
would not have dared to dishonor an officer ; that 
is left to Lord John Russell and Sir Francis Baring, 
who appear not to know what military honor is, 
and, thank God, I am in a position, and indepen- 

. dent enough, to tell them so. 
I remain your obedient servant, 


Cuartes Napier. 
Merchistoun, Dec. 17. 


[No. 1.] 


** TO LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


18, Albemarle Street, April 11. 

** My Lord—You finished your not very pleasant 
letter on the 25th of January, 1850, by stating, 
* Your brilliant services on the coast of Syria evince 
the energy and boldness of your professional char- 
acter, and will always be remembered by me.’ 
Now, my lord, as it is to be presumed Sir William 
Parker is not to remain in the Mediterranean all 
his life, your lordship has an opportunity of re- 
warding ‘ my brilliant services.’ ‘The appointment 
to the Mediterranean command is, I believe, a cab- 
inet question, or, at all events, it is not made 
without the concurrence of the first minister of 
the crown and Lord Palmerston. I therefore 
request your lordship to take my services inte con- 
sideration, and I venture to say they have not been 

. Surpassed by any admiral in the Navy List. 

‘* Your lordship is no doubt aware, had I not 
displayed the ‘energy and boldness’ you have 
thought proper to compliment me upon, that the 
probability is this country would have been in- 
volved in war and our foreign policy overthrown. 
The time may again come when an experienced 
and an energetic officer may be wanted in the Med- 
iterranean, and I feel neither my health nor energies 
as yet impaired. 

‘** Sir Francis Baring thought proper to tell me 
that he ‘ doubted my discretion’—not a very com- 
plimentary opinion to be given by a first lord of 
the Admiralty to an officer of my standing, but he 
declined to tell me on what occasion. Could it 





have been at any period of my services during the 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 
war? they were approved by every admiral and 
Admiralty I served under. 

**Could it have been when I dethroned the 
usurper Miguel and put a constitutional queen on 
the throne of Portugal ? 

‘*Could it have been when I upset the Grand 
Prince of Lebanon, the ally of Mehemet Ali, de- 
feated his son, and drove his troops out of the 
mountain ? 

** Could it have been when I stormed Sidon and 
made the garrison prisoners ? 

** Could it have been when I served as second in 
command at Acre? Or could it have been when I 
signed a treaty with Mehemet Ali which was ap- 
proved by Lord Palmerston and al] the foreign 
ministers in London, in opposition to the ministers 
of the Sultan and all the foreign ministers at-Con- 
stantinople ? 

** Another word, my lord, and I have done. 
You disapproved my letters. Nevertheless, they 
have done much good. Many of the evilsI pointed 
out have been remedied, and if my suggestions 
were attended to there would have been money 
enough saved in the dockyards to make it unnec- 
essary for the chancellor of the exchequer to lay 
on a house tax. 

‘*T have the honor to remain 
‘**Your Jordship’s obedient servant, 
**Cuartes Napier.’ 


LORD JOHN’S REPLY. 


« Downing-street, April 11. 

‘* Sir—I remember very well the passage in my 
letter of the 25th of January, 1850, to which you 
allude. Nor have I in any way altered my opinion. 
The energy and decision evinced by you on the 
coast of Syria in 1840 were, I conceive, among the 
main causes of the success of the critical interfer- 
ence in which, with other powers of Europe, we 
were then engaged. 

‘The Mediterranean command is not now va- 
cant, and I do not know that it will soon be so. 

‘*T must preserve my opinion quite unfettered 
till that period arrives, and I can only say at pres- 
ent that when Sir Francis Baring consults me on 
the subject I shal] weigh only the merits of the 
officers who may be eligible to that important ap- 
pointment. 

**T remain, your faithful servant, 
**Joun Russe.” - 


[No. 2.] 


**18, Albemarle-street, Sept. 29. 


‘‘ My Lord—I believe there is no doubt that it 
is the intention of Sir Francis Baring to confer the 
command of the Mediterranean on Rear-Admiral 
Dundas. 

‘¢ When last I wrote to your lordship on the sub- 
ject you reiterated your expression that my ener- 
getic services on the coast of Syria would ever be 
remembered by you, and that when the Mediterra- 
nean command became vacant you would only con- 
sider the merits of the officers eligible for that 
important command. I, therefore, think that this 
is a fitting opportunity for me to bring under your 
notice what these services have been, and I think I 
may say, without fear of contradiction, that they 
have had more influence on the state of Europe 
than those of any other officer in the navy. When 
I went to Portugal, I did so at my own risk, and 
though not authorized by the government it was 
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well aware of the fact. The battle of Cape St. 
Vincent changed a dynasty, as well as the whole 
political face of western Europe. Had that battle 
been lost Don Miguel would have been on the 
throne of Portugal, Don Carlos on that of Spain, 
the dynasty of Louis Philippe shaken to its centre, 
the foreign policy of England overthrown, and, 
most probably, Lord Grey’s administration. 

‘* When I commanded the Powerful in the Med- 
iterranean, in 1839, I was most indecorously de- 
prived of my legitimate right—the command of the 
squadron in Sir Robert Stopford’s absence—by the 
unprecedented step of sending the superintendent 
of Malta Dockyard to command it, thus proclaim- 
ing to the French and English squadrons that I 
was incapable. Nevertheless, when Mehemet Ali 
sent a fleet and army to reinforce his troops at 
Beyrout I urged the admiral to go there and take 
possession of them all; and I have it under the 
hand of Lord Minto and Lord Palmerston that I 
had taken the right view of the policy of the gov- 
ernment, had I been in a position to have carried it 
out. 

‘* Why I was not in that position was no fault 
of mine. Had it been otherwise, the Eastern 
question, which had so long agitated Europe, would 
have been settled at one blow. 

‘** Your lordship is well aware that in the ab- 
sence of Sir Charles Smith the command of the 
allied forces was conferred upon me by Sir Robert 
Stopford, and I have it under his hand that he had 
no one else to trust to. 

**T believe I am the only naval officer who ever 
commanded an army of from 8,000 to 10,000 men, 
only 1,600 of whom were British. I fought on the 
heights of Lebanon two battles, and gained them 
both. On the last Ibrahim Pasha in person com- 
manded, and I drove him out of the mountain to 
Zachli, Solyman Pasha retiring from Beyrout at 
the same time, leaving his artillery behind. I had 
not even a marine to assist me. I also stormed 
and took in open day the fortified town of Sidon 
with a battalion of marines and Turks, and made 
the garrison (3,000 strong) prisoners. Before 
these successes I strongly resisted the project of 
removing the Turkish troops to Cyprus, and aban- 
doning the mountaineers to their fate. Had that 
been done the expedition would have failed, Acre 
would not have been attacked, Mehemet Ali would 
have triumphed, war with France would have been 
inevitable, our policy overthrown, and with it the 
Melbourne administration. 

‘* In addition to these successes I signed, on my 
own responsibility, a treaty with Mehemet Ali 
which took from France the last pretext for de- 
claring war, at the very moment she stood with 
the lighted match in her hand, ready to set Europe 
in a blaze. 

‘*For these services, my lord, I was made a 
Commodore, and a K.C.B., and got orders from the 
Allied Powers, and Sir Robert Stopford was ap- 
pointed Governor of Greenwich Hospital ; he also 
got foreign orders. 

‘* Now, my lord, there is no blinking the ques- 
tion; the government were either aware that these 
successes were owing to my exertions, or they 
were guilty of very great injustice in not conferring 
a peerage on the commander-in-chief, instead of 
refusing him a baronetcy. 

‘* When your lordship became prime minister I 
was — to command the Channel squadron, 
which I held for only two years, to the entire satis- 


faction of the Admiralty and the government, and 





when Sir Francis Baring came into office he hauled 
my flag down. When the squadron was reformed 
the following year, instead of reappointing me, 
which was my natural right, the command was con- 
ferred on my late second in command. These are 
the rewards I have received for saving a ministry 
and preventing a war with France. Compare these 
services, my lord, as well as my war services, with 
those of Admiral Dundas. Without meaning an 
disparagement to him, to whose personal merits 
render full justice, I must be allowed to say he has 
not had the opportunity of performing services of 
equal importance ; he hardly ever saw a shot fired, 
and has not been actually at sea for upwards of 
thirty years, with the exception of going as Sir 
William Parker’s flag-captain to Lisbon, for a few 
months, upwards of twenty years ago. Ask your- 
self then if I have not reason to complain of the in- 
tended arrangement. 

‘* My lord, I feel almost ashamed to speak of 
myself, but I have no interest with any party. I 
owe my position to my sword alone, and I cannot 
believe that the prime minister of this country, so 
famed for justice and straightforward conduct, will 
permit the services I have performed to the state 
to go unrewarded. 

‘*¢T remain your lordship’s obedient servant, 


** CuarLes Napier. 
“To Lord John Russell.” 


[No. 3.] 
LORD JOHN’S REPLY. 
* Rhyl, Oct. 4. 

‘‘ Sir—I have received your letter of the 29th 
of September, and considered its contents. 

‘*T am far from disputing the value of your ser- 
vices, but in making the appointment of a successor 
to Sir William Parker in the Mediterranean com- 
mand, it will be necessary to choose an officer who 
shall possess the full confidence of the government 
as well as of the Board of Admiralty—he must be 
an officer on whose secrecy and discretion the 
queen’s ministers can fully rely. I am sorry to 
say, that notwithstanding your many brilliant ex- 
ploits I could not place in you that implicit confi- 
dence which is required. 

‘*T remain, sir, your most obedient servant, 

**Joun Russe.y.”’ 


« Gedsham Reetory, Oct. 7. 

‘* My Lord—I have received your letter. Had 
you been as candid in your reply to my first as you 
are now, your lordship would have saved yourself 
and me some trouble. 

‘Your lordship’s present opinion of me, and 
your opinion when I was serving both in Syria and 
in the Channel, are not the same. There was no 
want of confidence in my ‘ secrecy and discretion’ 
then; I must, therefore, conclude you are now 
punishing me at the suggestion of the first lord 
of the Admiralty for exposing our defenceless state 
and wasteful expenditure. Had your lordship 
read the notes to my letters you would have seen 
that these abuses are in a great measure corrected. 

‘¢ When I was last employed I enjoyed the entire 
confidence of that upright and just man, Lord Auck- 
land and his board, which I shall, at a future time, 
take an opportunity of showing, and I venture to 
say I also enjoyed, and still enjoy, the confidence 
of Lord Palmerston, and I have no doubt he will 
tell you so if you ask him. 

‘* Tf I do not enjoy the confidence of the present 
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board, they must have changed their opinions, 
biassed no doubt by the first Jord, who took the 
earliest opportunity of insulting me, for reasons 
best known to himself. 

‘*] shall conclude this letter by expressing my 
regret that, ‘notwithstanding my many brilliant 
exploits,’ as you are pleased to call my services, I 
do not enjoy your confidence, and I hope the officer 
you have chosen for the Mediterranean command 
may (should difficulties arise) be successful and 
discreet enough to uphold a tottering administra- 
tion. ‘*T remain your obedient servant, 

‘© Cuartes Napier.” 
** Merchistoun, Dec. 16. 

‘‘My Lord—I told you in my last letter that I 
should at a future time show you that I enjoyed the 
full confidence of Lord Auckland and his board. 
I now beg to send you, not only extracts of letters 
from Lord Auckland, but also from Lords Melville, 
Minto, Palmerston, Ponsonby, Sir Francis Baring, 
Sir Charles Adam, Sir William Parker, Admiral 
Dundas, and Mr. Ward, late Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty. I have also many others to the same 
effect much too voluminous for your lordship’s 
perusal. These letters will show your lordship 
that you are not justified in the opinion you have 
formed of me. Indeed, my lord, I do not believe 
it is your opinion, but only a cloak to cover an act 
of injustice. 

‘¢In your first letter you told me you should only 
weigh the merits of the officers eligible for the 
Mediterranean command. You then thought Ad- 
miral Dundas would be a vice-admiral, and you 
could easily throw me overboard as not being 
eligible ; but when you decided not to wait till that 
time it was necessary to find another excuse to get 
rid of me, and that was by telling me that I was 
not to be trusted. 

‘** ] don’t dispute, my lord, your right to appoint 
to the Mediterranean command whom you please ; 
but I dispute your right to damn my professional 
reputation by sending me the letter you have done. 

‘*This is not the time, my lord, to affront an 
officer who has rendered some service to his queen 
and country, when France, with an army of 400,000 
men, is in a blaze. 

‘* Your lordship is renowned for writing indiscreet 
epistles, and, as it would be a pity to withhold your 
last, I shall send iteto the press.”’ 





SECRET HISTORY OF THE USURPATION. 


Granier DE CassaGnac, one of the editors of the 
Constitutionnel, and the writer who, above all others, 
has spoken for Lquis Napoleon, has published what 
he calls a Complete and Authentic Account of the 
Events of December, 1851. Itis, in fact, the history 
of the Usurpation by the usurper himself, and as 
such we give place to the following extracts from 
it.— Tribune. 


In the middle of November the president yet re- 
mained master of his actions; in a few months it 
would have been too late for him and foreverybody 


else. He resolved to ‘* save the country.””? ‘Three 
men were the confidants of his idea—General de St. 
Arnaud, minister of war; M. de Morny, represen- 
tative of the people; and M. de Maupas, prefect of 
police. Louis Napoleon exposed to them the de- 
signs which he had formed, and asked for their 
concurrence. They all three promised it to him— 
M. de Morny for all the responsibility to encounter 
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as minister of the interior; M. de St. Arnaud for 
the military operations ; M. de Maupas for the ac- 
tion of the police. 

During more than fifteen days these three men 
planned with the president all the details of this 
immense act, an act which is not equalled by the 
18th Brumaire either in difficulty, ability, or great- 
ness. The most minute things were foreseen, con- 
certed, detailed, prepared, with such marvellous 
secrecy, that the friends most to be depended upon, 
the agents the most necessary, had not a suspicion 
what was to be done before the final moment for 
action arrived. 

The simultaneousness of all the measures to be 
taken was evidently the first condition of success. 
The principal of these measures were four in 
number : the arrest of guilty or dangerous persons, 
the publication of the official proclamations, the 
occupation of the palace of the National Assembly, 
and the distribution of troops upon all the points 
judged necessary. The hour of quarter past six in 
the morning was fixed upon for the simultaneous 
exetution of all these measures. It was necessary 
that the plan should not be divulged by anybody, 
or become known piece-meal, but that it should 
burst forth at once in its entirety, and be at the 
same moment successful. At a quarter past six 
the arrests were effected ; at half past six the troops 
were at their posts; at seven, the decree for the 
dissolution and the proclamation were spread over 
the walls of Paris. 

At half past six, M. de Morny took possession of 
the Ministry of the Interior, accompanied by two 
hundred and fifty of the Chasseurs de Vincennes, 
and remitted to M. de Thorigny a letter in which 
the president thanked him for his services, and 
informed him of the steps which he had taken. 

M. de Bevelle, the president’s orderly officer, was 
instructed to superintend the printing of the procla- 
mations, and the compositors had been kept at the 
national printing office for a special service. At 
eleven o’clock the director of the printing office was 
sent for, and at midnight the establishment was 
surrounded by gendarmes; sentries were immedi- 
ately placed at every door and window, and then, 
and not till then, did M. de Bevelle produce the 
documents which had been confided to him, the 
printing of which he superintended himself, and 
remained until their impression was completed, 
and then carried them to the prefecture of police. 

The persons of whom the police were to render 
themselves masters were of two kinds—the repre- 
sentatives more or less mixed up with the absolute 
conspiracy, the chiefs of secret societies and the 
commanders of barricades, always ready to execute 
the orders of the factious. Both had been for a 
fortnight under the surveillance of invisible agents 
of the police, and not one of those agents suspected 
the real object of his mission, having all received 
orders for imaginary purposes. The whole num- 
ber of persons to be arrested was seventy-eight, 
of whom eighteen were representatives, and sixty 
chiefs of secret societies and of barricades. The 
eight hundred sergens de ville and the brigades of 
surety had kept at the prefecture of police on the 
1st of December, until eleven o’clock at night, under 
a pretext of the presence in Paris of the refugees 
of London. At half past three in the morning 
of the 2d, the officers of peace and the forty com- 
missaries of police were convoked at their houses. 
At half past four every one had arrived, and were 
placed in small groups, in different apartments for 
the purpose of not exciting suspicion At five 
o’clock all the commissaries went down separately 
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into the office of the prefect, and received from him 
a communication of the simple and entire truth, with 
the necessary indications and orders. The men had 
been selected with special care for the duty to be 
confided to them, and all went away full of zeal and 
ardor, resolved to accomplish their duty at any price. 
None failed in his promise. A great number of 
carriages, prepared in advance, were stationed in 

roups on the quays in the neighborhood of the 
saw aod of Police, so as not to excite suspicion. 
The arrests had been so arranged between the pre- 
fect of police and the minister of war that they 
should precede, by a quarter of an hour, the arrival 
of the troops on the places indicated. ‘The arrests 
were to be made at a quarter past six, and the agents 
were ordered to be at the doors of the persons to be 
arrested at five minutes past six. All was accom- 
plished with surprising punctuality, and no arrest 
took more than twenty minutes. 

The task of securing the person of General Chan- 
garnier was confided to two men selected for their 
rare energy, Captain Baudinot, of the republican 
guard, and the commissary of police, Leras, They 
took with them no less a force than fifteen picked 
police agents, thirty republican guards, and a picket 
of ten cavalry. At five minutes past six they rang 
the bell at No. 3, rye de Faubourg St. Honore, 
where the general lived. The porter asked who 
was there, and, being told to open the door for 
some one who wanted to speak to him, he became 
suspicious, and refused to do so. The commissary 
then marched into a grocer’s shop next door, from 
which he rightly guessed there must be a commu- 
nication with General Changarnier’s apartment. 
In an imperious tone he demanded the key, which 
was instantly given to him. Followed by several 
of his men, he proceeded to the general’s room, 
snatched the keys from his servant, whom he met 
upon the staircase, and rushed toward the general’s 
bedroom. General Changarnier by this time knew 
the designs of the intruders. He appeared at the 
door of his bedroom in his shirt, with a pistol in 
each hand. The commissary said, ‘*‘ What are you 
going to do, general? We are not attempting your 
life; why should you defend it?”? Changarnier 
then gave up his pistols, saying, ‘I am at your 
service ; let me dress myself.”? He begged that 
his servant, with whom he could not dispense, 
might not be separated from him. This favor was 
granted. On his way to prison, he said, ‘* The pres- 
ident was sure of his reélection. He need not have 
had recourse to a coup d’é/at ; he is giving himself 
much useless trouble.’’ He afterward added, 
‘© When the president shall have a foreign war, he 
will be glad to seek for me to give me the com- 
mand of an army.”’ 

The arrest of General Cavaignac was neither 
long nor difficult. M. Collin, tie commissary of 
police, having entered the house in which the gen- 
eral resided, No. 17, rue du Helder, had the fol- 
lowing conversation with the porter: ‘‘In what 
part of the house does General Cavaignac live ?”’ 
‘* He is not at home,”’ said the porter. ‘*I know 
that he is at home, and I must see him.’’ ‘ He is 
not—at any rate he isasleep. You come too early ; 
his lodging is on the entresol.”? ‘The commissary 
went up, knocked and rang at the door, and inquired 
for the general. A female voice replied that the 
general was not at home. The commissary rang 
the bell again, and a male voice exclaimed, **‘ Who 
is there?’”? The commissary called, in the name 
of the law, for the door to be opened.. The gen- 


‘eral replied, ‘* I will not open it.”” The commis- 











sary said, ‘‘ General, if you do not open the door, 
I will break it open.’” The general then opened 
it, and the commissary, having entered, said ; 
‘General, you are my prisoner; resistance would 
be useless, for all my measures are taken. I have 
orders to arrest you, in virtue of a warrant which 
I will read to you.”” The general would not hear 
the warrant read, but becoming greatly exasperated, 
addressed the commissary in strong language. The 
general, then looking at the commissary, exclaimed, 
** What, you arrest me! What is your name?” 
The commissary replied, ‘I shall not conceal it, 
but this is not the time ; you must dress yourself 
and follow me.’? The general then became more 
calm, and said, ‘* Well, sir, I am ready to follow 
you ; all I ask is for time to dress myself. Let your 
attendants withdraw.”” He then asked permission 
to write, and this was granted. 

When the general was ready he said to the com- 
missary, ‘* Now, let us set out ; but I ask as a favor 
that I may proceed to my destination with you alone.” 
The request was complied with. On their way 
the general appeared to be in deep thought, and 
only spoke once, which was to ask if he alone had 
been arrested, and where he was going. Thecom- 
missary said he could not reply to the first question, 
but he was going to the prison Mazas. 

When the commissary of police, Blanchet, pre- 
sented himself at the house inhabited by General 
de Lamoriciére, rue Las Cases, No. 11, the con- 
cierge refused to give a light or to indicate the 
apartment of the general. The commissary of 
police rang at the apartment on the first story; a 
domestic appeared, and suddenly closed the door 
again. He thought better of it, and returned hold- 
ing a lamp in his hand, and, perceiving the scarf of 
the commissary, suddenly blew out his light and 
fled by a secret staircase, crying out ‘‘ Thieves.”’ 
He was arrested by sergens de ville, and placed in 
the street before the hotel. He then became 
resigned, and guided the commissary to the chamber 
of his master. At first the general did not say a 
single word ; then he cast his eyes toward the 
chimney-piece, and asked his servant what had 
become of the money which he had laid there. 
The latter having answered that it was safe, the 
general called for his clothes and dressed himself. 
The commissary said to him, ‘‘ Sir, the observation 
you have just made is offensive and painful to me.” 
** How do I know,” replied the general, ‘* that 
you are not robbers?’? At these words the com- 
missary showed him his scarf. The general kept 
silence. M. Blanchet said to him, ‘* General, I 
have received from the prefect of police orders to 
treat you with all possible respect. It is, therefore, 
my wish to show you all imaginable indulgence, 
and if you give me your word of honor that you 
will not try to make your escape, I will make it my 
duty to put you in a brougham, where you will have 
only me for your guard.’ ‘I give you nothing, I 
answer for nothing ; do with me what you will.”’ 
He was then made to enter a hackney-coach with 
e- In face of the post of the Legion of 

onor the general put his head out of the window, 
and wanted to harangue the troops. The commis- 
sary did not give him time to utter a word, and 
warned him that he should be obliged to treat him 
with rigor if he made a fresh attempt. The gen- 
eral answered, ‘* Do what you please.’’ On his 
arrival at the prison Mazas, the general showed 
himself much calmer. He begged the commissary 
not to seize his costly arms, and to send him some 
cigars, with ‘“‘ The History of the French Revolu- 
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tion.” 
quest. 

General Leflé, lodged at the Questure, was in 
bed. The Commissary Bertoglio awakened him, 
and notified his mission, showing the warrant for 
his arrest. He got up, dressed, while uttering 
menaces against the commissary, and insults against 
the president. ‘‘ Napoleon wants to make his 
coup d’état—we will shoot him at Vincennes. As 
for you we won’t send you to Nouka Hiva, we will 
shoot you with him.”” The commissary said there 
was no resistance to make, that state of siege had 
been declared, and he ought to know the conse- 
quences. While getting into the carriage he 
apostrophized the colonel of the 42d regiment of 
the line, and wanted to harangue the soldiers. 
Colonel Espinasse silenced him, and the soldiers 
presented their bayonets athim. From the Assem- 
bly to Mazas, General Leflé did not utter a single 
word. 

General Bedeau inhabited, in rue de ]’Univer- 
sité, No. 50, a large house with several staircases. 
The Commissary Hubaut, Jr., did not know which 
conducted to the apartment of the general, or on 
what fluor his apartment was situated. It was 
necessary to deal adroitly with the concierge. The 
commissary entered alone. The concierge refused 
to indicate his lodging, and said, ‘* 1 have never 
seen you visit the general; in these times people 
who prowl about at night are to be distrusted.’’ 
He ended by yielding, and guided the commissary. 
The servant answered the door, which he partly 
opened. The commissary thrust it open and ad- 
vanced. The servant fled, frightened ; the com- 
missary followed him, reached the general, and 
showed him his warrant. The general was in con- 
sternation. Soon, however, recovering from his 
surprise, he protested against it, exclaiming it was 
a violation of the constitution, and said to the com- 
missary, **‘ You have exceeded the Jaw ; you must 
not forget that I am a representative of the people 
—vice-president of the Assembly. You cannot 
arrest me, since you do not find me in flagrante 
delicto. He then protested that he had not con- 
spired, and demanded the name of the commissary. 
He said that he had seen him favorably spoken 


The commissary complied with his re- 


of in the journals, that it astonished him very 
much that he could arrest General Bedeau, the 
vice-president of the Assembly; the soldier who 
had shed his blood for the cause of order ; he who 
cared not for his life, and who could, if he had so 


desired, have overthrown some parties.”” The 
commissary replied that he had no comment to 
make on his warrant, but only to execute it ; that 
if the general had any intention of staking his life, 
he also was decided to sacrifice his in the accom- 
plishment of his duty ; that he must submit without 
violence, or otherwise he would be compelled to use 
furce. He ordered the general to rise. The gen- 
eral dressed with decided slowness. At the mo- 
meut of setting out, the countenance of the general 
became sombre and exhibited great anger. He 
leant against the chimney-piece, and said, ‘* I won’t 
go. 1 will only go if you take me as a criminal 
unless you force me out of my house, unless you 
dare to take me by the collar—me the vice-presi- 
dent of the National Assembly.’’ The commissary 
said to him—‘* Remember that I have conducted 
myself in every respect with courtesy toward you.”’ 
‘** Yes, sir,’’ said the general. The commissary 
then seized him. ‘The general made the most 
determined resistance. He was carried to the 
carriage, crying, “* Treason! To arms! I am 
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the vice-president of the Assembly, and they arrest 
me.’ All was in vain; the carriage set out, end 
the sergens de ville followed it. On his arrival at 
Mazas he addressed the platoon of republican 
guards, who were deaf to his words. At the en- 
trance to the prison he met General Leflé, Chan- 
garnier, and Gado, the latter of whom he em- 
braced. 

Col. Charras, who lived rue du Faubourg St. 
Honoré, No. 14, refused at first to open the door ; 
but seeing the panels begin to give way under the 
blows of the police, he cried out, ‘‘ Stop, I am 
going to open it!’’ and he did so. The Commis- 
sary Corteille informed him of his errand. The 
colonel said, ‘* I had foreseen it; I expected it; 1 
might have escaped, but I would not quit my post. 
I thought it would have been done two days ago, 
and in that expectation ] had loaded my pistol, but 
I have discharged it.’ He at the same time pointed 
to a double-barreled pistol on his dressing table. 
The commissary took possession of it. ‘If you 
had come on that day,’’ said the colonel, ‘I 
should have blown your brains out.’’ He got into 
the carriage waiting for him without resistance. 
On the way he inquired where they were taking 
him to. Seeing that the commissary hesitated in 
answering, he said, ‘“‘ Are you taking me to be 
shot?’? ‘The commissary then said that he was 
taking him to Mazas. On arriving at the prison 
the colonel became excited ; he refused to give his 
description for the prison register otherwise than 
as a representative of the people, which he desired 
might be inserted. 

Commissary Boudrot effected an entrance to the 
bedroom of the celebrated M. Charles Legrange, 
rue Cassimer Perier, No. 27, at the moment when 
he was Jeaving his bed to inquire the meaning of 
the cries of terror uttered by his servant, who had 
just opened the door. M. Legrange protested ; he 
said they were violating the constitution ; that it 
would be enough for him to fire a pistol out of the 
window to rouse the people to arms; that if he 
wished to defend himself he could kill them; and 
that they should be put to use force to drag him 
from his home. A number of political papers were 
seized ; also two pistols, a musket, two bullets, 
moulds, some cartridges, three poignards, and a 
cavalry sabre, numbered 478, and recognized by the 
Marechal de Logis, of the Republican Guard Ker- 
kan, as having belonged to him, and having been 
stolen from his barracks on the 24th of February. 
On his way to Mazas M. Legrange said several 
times, ‘* It’s a bold stroke, but ’s well done.’’ 

M. Greppo, the ardent socialist, had a whole 
arsenal under his pillow at his lodgings rue de 
Ponthieu, had an enormous battle-axe, (newly sharp- 
ened,) two poignards, a loaded pistol, and a superb 
** bonnet rouge,”’ quitenew. ‘The arrival of Com- 
missary Groufier and his agents plunged M. Greppo 
into a state of complete prostration. Being ques- 
tioned about the things found under his pillow, he 
said he had bought them because he had a taste for 
the sea. Madame Greppo, who is a woman of 
much energy, made use of the most animated ex- 
pressions to her husband. ‘*Is it possible,’’ she 
said, ‘*to have so little resolution, and to allow 
yourself to be arrested in this way without resist- 
ance!?’’ But, alas! neither these words nor the 
sight of the battle-axe could revive M.Greppo. 
‘* How could he have resisted?”’ writes an eyewit- 
ness, ‘* M. Greppo fut saisi d’un derangemement 
auquelil dut satisfaire.”” 

Perhaps some one may wish to know in what 
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manner the arrest of M. Baze waseffected. It was 
without any serious obstacle, although with a strug- 
gle. Mr. Baze resisted unguibus et rostro, like one 
of those Procureurs that Petronius calls vultures 
togati. 

When the commissary of police, Hubaut, en- 
tered the bed-chamber of M. Thiers, in the Place 
St. Georges, M. Thiers was sound asleep. The 
commissary withdrew the curtain, woke M. Thiers 
and signified to him his functions and warrant. 
M. Thiers sat up hastily, rubbed his eyes, and 
said, ‘On what account?”? ‘I am come to make 
a search at your house ; but do not be alarmed; no 
harm will be done you; your life is in no danger.” 
This last assurance appeared necessary, for M. 
Thiers was in great consternation. ‘ But what 
do you intend to do? Do you know that I ama 
representative?’? ‘‘ Yes; but I cannot enter into 
any discussion on this point; I must execute my 
orders.”? ‘* But what you do may bring you to 
the scaffold.”? ‘* Nothing shall prevent the fulfil- 
ment of my duty.”’ ‘It is a coup d’état that you 
are making.’’ ‘‘I cannot answer your observa- 
tions ; I pray you to get up.”’ ** Do you know if 
I am the only one in the same predicament—are 
any of my colleagues in the same case?” ‘I do 
not know, sir.’”?’ M.Thiers got up, and slowly 
dressed himself, refusing the services of the agents 
of police. He all at once said to the commissary, 
** But, sir, suppose I should blow out your 
brains?’”? ‘Ido not think you would be guilty of 
such an act, M. Thiers, but in any case I have 
taken my measures, and know how to prevent 
you.”’ ‘But do you know the law? Do you 
know you violate the constitution?’ ‘It is not 


my business to enter into any discussion with you ; 


and, besides, you are much better informed than I. 
I came to execute the orders which are given, and 
as I should have executed yours when you were 
minister of the interior.’? A search made in the 
chamber of M. Thiers did not lead to the discovery 
of any political correspondence. M. Thiers replied 
that he had his political correspondence addressed 
fur some time in England, and that nothing would 
be found at his house. On being requested to 
descend and leave the house, M. Thiers was much 
affected, appeared alarmed, and was full of hesita- 
tion in his movements. He was led to believe that 
he was about to be conducted to the Prefect of 
Police. The direction taken by the carriage aug- 
mented --his apprehensions, and he endeavored en 
route by every sort of captious and subtle reasoning 
to turn the agents of police from the accomplish- 
ment of their duty. On his arrival at the prison 
of Mazas, M. Thiers asked if he could have his 
coffee as was his custom. Every attention was 
shown him. His courage, it must be confessed, 
entirely abandoned him in prison, and he did not 
show greater firmness than M.Greppo. Excused 
from being transferred to Ham, M. Thiers was 
provisionally taken back to his own house. By a 
new decision, M. Thiers was to bt taken to the 
right bank of the Rhine. The officer of peace, 
Vindenbach, went to take M. Thiers from his house 
on the 8th of December, at six o’clock in the 
evening. M.Miguet and another friend accompa- 
nied M. Thiers to the Strasburg railway station, 
and M.Granigier la Mariniere accompanied him 
to Kell. At the moment of setting out, and for 
the first moments of his journey, M. Thiers wept 
abundantly. On his arrival at Kell, M. Thiers 
announced his intention of going to Frankfort, and 
thence to Dresden, where he had to meet an old 
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friend, with whom he should amuse himself in 
painting. 

At the same time that the representatives were 
arrested in their beds, and without the least diffi- 
culty, the most dangerous chiefs of the secret socie- 
ties, and of the barricades, were arrested. This 
kind of arrest has been pursued without intermission, 
and has already given the greatest results. The 
public surely knows the names of these audacious 
and indefatigable enemies of society, and we shall 
only give here those who are considered the most 
celebrated in the regions of emeute. They are 
Grignon, (Henri-Gustave,) Stevenot, Michel, Ge- 
niller, (Guillaume,) Philippe, Bregnet, (Armand,) 
Delpech, (Celestin,) Gabriel, (Francois,) Schmidt, 
(Jacques Frederic,) Baune, Vasbenter, Houl, 
(Michel-Abraham,) Jacotier, (Louis-Francois,) 
Kuch, (Alphonse,) Six, (Theodore,) Bran, (Fran- 
cois,) Malapert, (Pierre-Antoine,) Hiblach, Le- 
comte, (Minor,) Meunier Buissou, (Alexandre,) 
Musset, (Pierre,) Bonvallet, (Theodore-Jaques,) 
Choquin, (Etienne-Simon Nicholas,) Guiterie, 
(Charles,) Bilotte, (Leon-Joseph,) Voinier, (Ai- 
mé,) Thomas, Curnel, Boireau, Crousse, (Charles- 
Joseph-Albert,) Baillet, Noguez, (Antoine-Denis,) 
Lucas, (Louis-Julien,) Lassere, (Jean-Isadore,) 
Cahaigne, Magen, (Hippolyte,) Polmo, (Antoine- 
Charles.) 

Although essentially delicate in itsnature, the mis- 
sion confided tothe army could not leave any doubt 
either to the president of the republic or the min- 
ister of war. It was only at half past three in the 
morning, three hours before the moment fixed for 
the execution, that General Magnan, commander- 
in-chief of the army of Paris, was summoned to 
the minister of war, and received from him at the 
same time, the explanation of the measures to be 
taken, and the orders necessary to execute them. 
Gen. Magnan had already received notice of this 
eventuality, the necessity of the measure had al- - 
ready been pointed out to him, and he only asked 
to be informed of the moment when it should be 
necessary to mount his horse. There is so much 
discipline in the army of Paris, that each regiment 
was at its post at the moment indicated. Colonel 
Espinasse, the commanding officer of the 42d of 
the line of the brigade Ripert, was charged to in- 
vest and occupy the palace of the Legislative As- 
sembly. 

The Assembly was guarded on that day by a 
battalion of the 42d, under the orders of the Lieut. 
Colonel Niel, of the 44th of the line, who executed 
his command in the name of the Assembly. 

At quarter past six o’clock, Colonel Espinasse 
arrived at the gate of the Assembly, in the place de 
Bourgoyne, which he caused to be opened and sent 
for the chief of the battalion, while his troops oc- 
cupied the court. The chief of the battalion was 
regularly relieved by his superior officer, and the 
battalion on guard conducted to the barracks. At 
the same time that the forty-second of the line en- 
tered the Legislative Assembly three commissaries 
of police, each accompanied by ten men, presented 
themselves, charged with the arrest of the questors. 
The Assembly was surrounded and occupied with- 
out the least difficulty, at half past six o’clock. 
M. de Persigny, to whom these measures were 
confided, was present at this delicate and important 
operation, and went to the Elysée to report. To 
conclude here what concerns the palace of the As-- 
sembly, we should mention that a consigne ill-given 
or ill-understood allowed about sixty representatives. 
to enter individually by a smal! door in the rue 
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Bourgoyne, opposite the rue de Lille. These 
representatives assembled in the Salle des Confer- 
ences, and made some hostile indications. Cn no- 
tice of their presence being communicated to the 
minister of the interior, an order was given to send 
them out immediately. Captain Sancerotte, of the 
Municipal Guard, charged with the execution of 
this order, informed the representatives of his or- 
ders. The president of the Assembly, M. Dupin, 
deputed by his colleagues, replied to him in these 
terms: ‘‘Gentlemen, the constitution is violated ; 
we have the law with us; but we are not the 
stronger party. I require you to go away.”’ This 
address had no effect on the soldiery ; but the cap- 
tain declared that he must call on his men to do 
their duty, and then the representatives retired. 





THE AMERICAN ALLIANCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir—As it signifies little how humble the indi- 
vidual may be who gives expression to a national 
sentiment, so that it be well-timed and just, I trust 


it may not seem presumption in me to offer a few | 


words upon the sympathy between ourselves and 
our American kinsmen, which a thousand reasons 
seem to call for, but which certain ‘* untoward 
events’’ have nevertheless greatly interrupted. 

Although the present circumstances of Europe 
and the substitution of a military for a constitu- 
tional regimé in France seem especially to point 
out the T 
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military despotism, born during the night of a 
coup d’état. We see there an executive, not so 
strong, perhaps, as the interests of peace might 
make desirable, but, at least, a power regarded as 
legitimate by the whole population, and with the 
prestige of more than half a century of successful 
and benificent rule. 

We see a people related to us, not only by the 
obvious ties of a common origin, common language, 
literature, Jaws, and common municipal institu- 
tions, enjoying, like ourselves, (what the French 
have been strangers to under all their forms of 
political government,) perfect civil liberty ; but we 
see a people united to us by the strong bond of 
commercial] interest, and by a similarity of tastes, 
which is daily extending the relations of commerce 
between us, and by the friendly asylum they have 
afforded to our brethren and may afford to our 
children. Above all, our Transatlantic relatives 
are united to us by the same religion, and by the 
same mission of spreading the light of Christianity 
and civilization throughout the globe. While 
France is joining the unholy alliance between 
spiritual intolerance and political despotism—pur- 
chasing the aid of a hierarchy which proscribes the 
Bible as Protestant, and every science not taught 
by priests as latitudinarian—America, more even 
than ourselves, has resisted and baffled the do- 
minion of priestly intolerance, and may possibly 
again shelter many a Protestant pilgrim driven out 
of Europe by a new persecution. 

It may, however, seem unnecessary to speak of 
the many and cogent reasons for amity with our 


Jnited States as the most natural, and, | own offspring—the glorious republic of the west ; 


perhaps, as the only possible ally of England, I do| but I would say a few words on the obstacles to it, 


not pretend to judge the question politically, but;so far as they depend on ourselves. 


That our 


rather to refer to the many ties which should unite, | kinsmen have their faults, political and social, no 


and the unfortunate circumstances which have at) one can deny, and that our tour-writers, or other 


times divided, two kindred peoples. 

With the Americans we need neither invent 
reasons for sympathy, nor disguise, as in the case 
of France, the many unpleasant facts which too 
plainly told the hollowness of friendly relations, 
resting solely on political expediency. Few persons 
(except Mr. Cobden) will now believe in the absoiute 
security of France from future revolutions, derived 
from Frenchmen being ‘‘ the most affectionate and 
domestic people on the face of the earth,’’ since 
whatever security she may henceforward enjoy 
will clearly be more owing to cold steel than warm 
affections ; and though in Mr. Cobden’s amended 
editions of his prophecy he explained that it was 


only external warfare he pronounced impossible, | 


yet some persons may think that people who can 
slaughter each other in their own streets without 
mercy might, @ fortiori, feel even less repugnance 
to foreign war. It is not the least unfortunate 
part, either, of Mr. Cobden’s prophecy that the 
very yround of his bold prediction of perpetual 
peace suggested to a more experienced traveller, 
Mr. Laing, (whose acquaintance with Europe dates 
from before Mr. Cobden’s birth,) the exactly oppo- 
site conclusion, Mr. Cobden sees in the small 
holdings of land in France a guarantee for perpet- 
ual peace; Mr, Jing sees in this source an 
**element of perpetual warfare,”’ and superscribes 
several clever pages with that ominous heading. 
But, respecting the United States, though it 
would be rash to argue against the possibility of 
«war, foreign or civil, we may, at least, expect that 
:the government of to-day will be the government 
-of to-morrow, and that, if the voice of the people 





exponents of public opinion, should condemn any 
flagrant breaches of national morality, may be very 
right; but have we not very frequently, while 
dwelling on the offence, forgotten the palliation? 
I do not ever remember seeing such severity in our 
writers when speaking of France as when speaking 
of America; and among our tourists, with some 
honorable exceptions, I have seen the favorable 
side of the picture quite kept out of sight, while 
all that was unfavorable was most offensively 
brought into view. ‘Thus, English writers will 
complain of the uncouth behavior and perhaps of- 
fensive conduct of some fellow-travellers on an 
American railway or in a steamer, quite forget- 
ting the fact that they travelled with those who 
in England would have been consigned to the 
third-class carriage or the deck. ‘I'wo recent 
travellers, Sir C. Lyell and Colonel Cunninghame, 
on the contrary, draw the true inference from such 
isolated examples, that they deserve mention only 
as the rare exeeptions from general good feeling 
and respectability. Again, in reference to the un- 
doubtedly boastful and offensive tone adopted by 
certain American speakers and writers towards 
England, Sir C. Lyell tells us that by far the most 
violent were our own countrymen recently natu- 
ralized, and how many of the sins we condemn 
might not also be laid at the same door? An 
Englishman who would have conducted himself 
respectably in his own country (thanks to our effi- 
cient police) becomes a Cuban adventurer in Amer- 
ica, or practises a little Lynch law, and the United 
States bear the whole blame. Or, perhaps we are 
virtuously indignant at the maintenance by our 


‘be fur peace, that voice will not be gagged by a| own offspring of certain institutions, which, never- 
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theless, England planted, and which, twenty years 
ago, we had not abolished in our own territories. 

I do not mean, however, to justify things which 
many Americans even join us in condemning ; but, 
if our object be to influence, and not provoke, we 
should be cautious in the use of invective and 
satire. The Americans are very sensitive to the 
opinion of England, and are disposed to pay great 
deference to it when respectfully expressed ; but 
they are justly proud of their powerful and flour- 
ishing country ; prouder still of its glorious des- 
tinies, and, knowing that they cannot be an object 
of contempt, they naturally answer vituperation 
with insult; and the interchange of abuse only 
tends to the advantage of the anti-English party ia 
the United States. 

In conclusion, as a naval man who has earnestly 
studied the course of events affecting the distribu- 
tion of naval power, I feel that we cannot afford to 
slight the only nation with a commercial marine 
nearly equal to our own; that we should, on the 
contrary, make almost any sacrifice to conciliate 
them, and that fearful will be the responsibility of 
any government or individual who loses sight of 
this principle at the present time. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your vbedient servant, 


KE. Piunxerr. 
Prestbury, Cheltenham, Dec. 17, 1851. 





LORD PALMERSTON AND THE RUSSELL CABINET. 


[The retirement of Lord Palmerston from the British 
ministry is a very important event, and we have collected 
from successive numbers of the Times, (a power in itself,) 
some speculations upon its causes and effects. 

Tormenting as he has been, we hope he will come back 
again. Superior in ability to Lord John, he may have 
wearied of performing a subordinate part. And, then, to 
be even partially responsible for such an incapable as Sir 
Charles Wood, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the worse 
than incapable Earl Grey, of the Colonial Office, was a 
misfortune. 

Perhaps he may come back in company with some of 
Sir Robert Peel’s disciples.] 


London, Wednesday, December 24, 1851. 

A Frew days ago, after the departure of all the 
ministers from London, and at the near approach 
of Christmas, a cabinet council was unexpectedly 
summoned, although no assignable cause of public 
interest liad occurred to explain this sudden requi- 
sition. This cabinet was held on Monday, the 22d 
inst., and it was remarked with surprise that Lord 
Palmerston, one of the most assiduous members of 
the government, was not present. From these cir- 
cumstances suspicion was excited, and surmises be- 
came rife. We now have it in our power to remove 
all further uncertainty on the subject, for we are 
enabled to announce, that from the day on which that 
cabinet was held Viscount Palmerston ceased to hold 
the office of Secretary of State for Foreign A ffairs, 
or to be a member of her majesty's government. 

It would not be easy to overrate the importance 
of such an event both to the stability of the ministry 
and to the foreign interests of this nation at a time 
unusually critical in the affairsof Europe. Buton 
both these grounds we believe that when the mo- 
tives of this decisive measure are more fully before 
the country, they will be found to be such that the 
dignity of the queen’s advisers and the best interests 
of the state rendered it indispensable. Difficulties 
had arisen, not only in the conduct of affairs with 
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foreign states, but in the transaction of business 
connected with our foreign policy at home, which 
had shaken the confidence of ministers in the sec- 
retary for foreign affairs, and had weakened the 
control which the first minister is bound to exercise 
over every department of the government. These 
difficulties are not of yesterday, though they may 
have been heightened by some recent official expres- 
sions of sentiment which have been received with 
irritation abroad, and with astonishment at home. 
Her majesty’s government could not be indifferent 
to the fact that, from one reason or another, the 
administration of our foreign affairs by Lord Pal- 
merston had apparently left him without an ally in 
Europe, and, assome think, withouta friend. That, 
undoubtedly, is not the natural or proper position of 
England, or of an English minister, especially ata 
time when our sole interest and object should be to 
cultivate amicable and pacific relations with all 
foreign states, and when, in fact, those amicable 
relations are established everywhere but with the 
Foreign Office. 

For ourselves, we have so often had occasion 
to criticize Lord Palmerston’s administration of the 
foreign department, when he was supported by an 
united ministry and a powerful parliamentary party, 
that we the more willingly abstain on the present 
occasion from reviving the charges which were then, 
we thought justly, brought against him. We had 
rather call to mind, if his long ministerial career be 
now brought to aclose, the indefatigable activity he 
has often shown in the public service, the vast 
capacity for work, the courage in presence of dan- 
gers, and the charm of social manner which have 
made him, in spite of all his faults, a favorite of 
the House of Commons and of one great party in the 
country. Thinking as we do of the principles, or 
rather the want of strong consistent principles, on 
which his policy has been based, it would be affec- 
tation in us to express either surprise or regret at 
this termination of his services. We have long 
held that policy in all its bearings to be essentially 
mischievous to this country as well as to others; 
and in the present state of Europe it needs no very 
penetrating discernment to discover that it was likely 
to lead to far more serious consequences. It was 
Lord Palmerston’s misfortune, if it were not his 
fault, to have excited among the elder statesmen of 
Europe a degree of hostility and distrust which 
exaggerated all his defects and denied all his merits. 
Nor, on the other hand, could much reliance be 
placed by the liberal party on his attempts to second 
their efforts for the establishment of constitutional 
government; for we believe that his very last act 
in power was to express his unqualified approbation 
of the French coup d’état. This want of personal 
good will between the English foreign secretary 
and all the leading cabinets of the continent operated 
as a practical disqualification for the transaction of 
important affairs, and had a tendency to deprive this 
country of its just influence abroad. With nothing 
definite to quarrel about, the position of the queen’s 
ministers at several courts had become incompatible 
with the duties of their mission. 

These inconveniences would, however, have been 
of less account if there had been a more cordial 
union of opinion and conduct between Lord Palmer- 
ston and his colleagues. But we are now entitled 
to assume from this severance of their official con- 
nexion, that although they had chivalrously stood 
by him when he seemed plunged in insurmountable 
difficulties by his acts of intemperance and indiscre- 
tion, they were not insensible to the painful conse- 
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quences of such a situation. And, if we wanted 
any proof of the justice of the expostulations we 
have sometimes felt it our duty to address to the 
late foreign minister, we should find it in the fact 
that Lord Palmerston’s colleagues have at length 
separated themselves from him on grounds probably 
not dissimilar from those arguments we have con- 
sistently opposed to him. On their responsibility 
to the crown and to the nation, which outweighed 
at last in their minds all party interests, personal 
ties, and the habits of long intercourse, they have 
felt that the time was come when Lord Palmerston 
could no longer hold the seals of the foreign depart- 
ment ; and, if any other office in the state was pro- 
posed to him, it was, at any rate, not accepted. 

No doubt, under any circumstances, the difficulty 
and hesitation which must have attended such a step 
before it was irrevocably taken were greatly in- 
creased by the necessity of finding a successor to a 
minister whose experience embraced forty years of 
official life, and whose activity had absorbed all the 
business of his office. But we have reason to 
believe that the seals have been offered to, if not 
already accepted by, a nobleman who, though com- 
paratively young in political life, has commanded 
the praise and esteem of the country in all the 
positions he has hitherto filled. We believe that 
such a man, entering upon one of the most arduous 
and important offices not only in this country but 
in the world, may confidently rely on the support 
of that nation whose interests it is his first duty to 
protect and to represent ; and no less on the friendly 
feeling of those foreign states whose interests are 
identified with our own in defence of the general 
principles of legality and peace. This change, 
important as it is, has been dictated by no personal 
or party motives—for they all tended in the opposite 
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direction—but by an imperious sense of duty and 
necessity, and we have no doubt that it will be con- 
sidered by the country as a sacrifice, not hastily or 
inconsiderately made, to the public good. 


London, Thursday, December 25, 1851. 

A meeting of the Privy Council has been sum- 
moned for to-morrow at Windsor Castle, at which 
it is understood that the seals of the office of Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs will be delivered 
by her majesty to Earl Granville, who succeeds 

iscount Palmerston in that department of the gov- 
ernment. We are not surprised to find that the 
announcement of this change, which appeared yes- 
terday morning in our columns, was received with 
amazement by the public, by many of our contem- 
poraries, and even by some of the persons most 
familiar with the movements of the political world. 
Lord Palmerston had escaped so often from scrapes 
which would have destroyed any other man, that a 
popular belief had grown up in his invulnerability, 
which he himself perhaps too confidently shared. 
But in this instance, before suspicion had been ex- 
cited, the measure was executed, and the intentions 
of the government were only inferred from the 
absence of the minister who had ceased to belong 
to it. 

When people are sorely puzzled to defend a weak 
political case, or to explain what they know very 
little about, their first resource is the hypothesis of 
a conspiracy. Louis Napoleon seized the military 
leaders of the National Assembly, and marched off 
the remainder of the majority in convict vans, on 
the ground that there was a conspiracy against him. 
Half France is under martial law at this moment 
because it suits the government that there should 
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be a general socialist conspiracy against all prop- 
erty, life, and freedom. When Lord Palmerston 
himself was hard pressed on the Greek debate in 
1850, he resorted with success to the same hack- 
neyed invention, and brought down a ready cheer 
from the House of Commons against the ‘ foreign 
conspirators”? who disapproved Don Pacifico’s bill. 
So on the announcement that Lord Palmerston has 
ceased to hold the seals of the Foreign Office, there 
is nothing for it but to suppose ‘‘ a conspiracy” 
against him among his own colleagues. It may 
spare several of our contemporaries much strenuous 
indignation if they will accept our assurance that 
never was any such accusation more unfounded. 
Lord Grey had objections, it is true, in December, 
1845, to enter the cabinet with Lord Palmerston 
as foreign minister. But when he waived those 
scruples on the formation of the present administra- 
tion in the following summer Lord Grey was es- 
pecially precluded from reverting to objections he 
had himself abandoned. In point of fact, we believe 
that no member of the government has more fre- 
quently concurred in Lord Palmerston’s foreign 
policy or more warmly supported it; and to this 
statement we may add that last Monday morning 
Lord Grey and his connexions were, like most of 
their colleagues, ignorant of the object for which 
the cabinet had been summoned to meet. The 
notion of a miserable personal intrigue or of some 
petty squabble between rival factions in the cabinet 
is altogether false and unworthy of a determination, 
which originated, as we believe, in higher motives ; 
and it is almost as absurd to attribute Lord Pal- 
merston’s retirement to such causes as to imagine 
that it was brought about by the undue influence 
of any foreign power. This country has not sunk 
so low that any reasons which are not honorable 
and patriotic can be accepted by public opinion ; 
and as Lord John Russell has sanctioned this 
change in an important office in his cabinet, he 
must be prepared to explain and to defend it solely 
on the ground of public duty. 

As might easily be foreseen, two classes of 
objectors have already started up, each seeking to 
interpret in its own fashion the effects of a step 
which may have an important influence on the sta- 
bility of the administration, the division of parties, 
and the debates of the ensuing session. The rad- 
ical organs, which have made Lord Palmerston 
their idol by disguising him in their own opinions, 
and have taken as sterling coin a few of his random 
expressions of popular sympathy, are eager to make 
him the martyr of democratic opinions, and to 
bring him back to power in a triumphal procession 
with Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, Mr. W.J. Fox, M. 
Kossuth, and the Islington deputation. The tories, 
on the contrary, prognosticate the dissolution of 
the government from the loss of its late foreign 
secretary. Both these suggestions evidently orig- 
inate in the hopes and illusions of extreme parties 
rather than in facts. Before the democrats adopt 
Lord Palmerston as their leader, they will do well 
to ascertain his opinions on parliamentary reform, 
on free trade in corn, and even on the late sup- 
pression of all constitutional liberty in France ; 
for, if we are not greatly mistaken, his replies on 
those points will prove more nearly allied to any 
opinions than to their own. Mr. Disraeli has not 
inappropriately reminded us, in his Life of Lord 
George Bentinck, that on the second reading of 
Sir R. Peel’s bill for the repeal of the corn laws 
Lord Palmerston distinctly declared that he was 
for a moderate fixed duty of four or five shillings a 











quarter on wheat, and on that point he may still 
perhaps be classed among the last forlorn cham- 
pions of protection. 

With equal confidence and inaccuracy the tory 
writers infer that the severance of Lord Palmerston 
from the ministry is the ‘‘ beginning of the end,” 
and that a cabinet, already weak, will not survive 
so painful a shock. Lord John Russell’s admin- 
istration, now in the sixth year of its existence, is 
certainly not of a very robust constitution ; and we 
need only look back to last March for strong symp- 
toms of its approaching dissolution. But whether 
its future term of office be short or long, this much 
was certain, that it could not be reinforced by new 
or vigorous elements as long as the direction of the 
Foreign Office remained in the hands of the late 
minister. On that ground, far more than on any 
other, all negotiations for the improvement of the 
government have failed; and, though we speak 
only at this moment from conjecture, it is improba- 
ble that Lord John Russell would have weakened 
himself on the eve of the session by the loss of one 
colleague in the House of Commons unless he had 
some prospect of other support. Lord Granville’s 
promotion to the Foreign Office vacates two offices, 
held by him up to this time zm commendam, though 
with only one salary—the office of vice-president 
of the Board of Trade, and that of paymaster-gen- 
eral. It has not transpired for whom these offices 
are reserved; but the character of the men by 
whom they are accepted may afford an important 
clue to the future prospects of the government. 

With regard to the direction of the foreign affairs 
of the nation, the appointment which has raised to 
the office of secretary of state a peer of Lord Gran- 
ville’s political standing seems to imply that the 
prime minister, who must answer for every act of 
foreign policy in the House of Commons, will 
henceforth be led to take a more direct and active 
part in these important transactions. Such was 
the invariable rule of this country in former times, 
and to that rule and practice Lord Palmerston was 
himself subjected during the most brilliant and suc- 
cessful part of his own administration under the 
late Earl Grey. In the eyes of the country and of 
foreign nations the first minister of the crown is 
peculigrly responsible for the acts of his govern- 
ment in relation to other states, and it was only by 
a pernicious departure from salutary custom that 
the whole power of the Foreign Office had been 
absorbed by a single individual, whatever might be 
his ability. As the case has stood of late years, 
Lord Palmerston’s colleagues divided with him the 
responsibility of his proceedings, without sharing 
an authority which he exercised to a great extent 
beyond their control. 

For these reasons, connected as much with the 
internal arrangements of the government and with 
the confidence of its supporters as with the relations 
of the crown to foreign powers, we believe that the 
loss of Lord Palmerston’s energy and address in 
the councils of the government and the Treasury 
Bench will be more than compensated by the in- 
creased union of the cabinet and by the possibility 
of extending its basis in and out of Parliament. 
The attempt to create a schism among the habitual 
supporters of the ministry by an appeal to mere 
personal predilections is ludicrous if it fails, and 
would be fatal if it could succeed. Unless it be 
Lord Palmerston’s own desire to turn the balance 
of parties in favor of the common adversary, we 
can impute to him no such intention. His long 
experience and his past services forbid him to 
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engage in factious opposition; and, even if he 
were disposed to commence so hopeless and un- 
profitable a course of agitation, the good sense of 
the country would resist an appeal to its passions 
in direct hostility to the cause of peace and order 
throughout the world. 





London, Friday, December 26, 1851. 

Some time will probably elapse before the 
causes of the late change in the foreign department 
of the government will be fully known to the pub- 
lic, and we must leave it to our ministerial contem- 
poraries to anticipate, with an authority to which 
we lay no claim, the explanations that may be ex- 
pected on the meeting of Parliament. But if the 
true state of the case between Lord Palmerston and 
his former colleagues be still enveloped in some 
mystery, it is at least important that this rupture 
should not be imputed to erroneous and discredit- 
able motives on either side, and that the conduct of 
the queen’s government should not be prejudiced 
upon random and injurious conjectures. We dis- 
posed yesterday of the fiction of what has been 
termed the ‘‘ Grey conspiracy,’’ and we deny that 
it can be asserted with any shadow of foundation 
that Lord Palmerston has been ejected from the 
cabinet by a personal cabal against him. On the 
contrary, the high sense of his abilities which many 
of his colleagues entertained, their confidence in his 
long familiarity with public affairs, and their admira- 
tion for his powers of debate, contributed to make 
them anxious to retain his services in the govern- 
ment, even under circumstances which had not unfre- 
quently tried their constancy and their friendship. 
In truth, the only enemy to the duration of Lord 
Palmerstdén’s power in the office which he filled 
was himself. No other hand could or would have 
overthrown him but his own. No attack has been 
directed against him ; and since the termination of 
the debates on foreign policy in June, 1850, he has 
enjoyed a singular exemption from public criticism. 
The acts and proceedings which have led to this 
rupture were entirely in his own power, and might 
have been regulated by the general policy of the 
government ; but if it was otherwise, no one is so 
much to blame as the minister who, in his own 
department, sets at nought the authority and opin- 
ions of the rest of the administration. 

A more serious but not less unfounded imputa- 
tion on the government is the supposition that the 
removal of Lord Palmerston from office has been 
instigated by the agents of foreign courts, or that a 
difference of opinion had arisen in the cabinet on 
the subject of the foreign refugees in this country. 
It is long since we were told that every one who 
differed from Lord Palmerston’s political system 
was to be denounced as the hireling of some foreign 
power ; and Lord John Russell himself once thought 
it worth while to indulge in the claptrap assertion 
that his late colleague was not a asden, or an 
Austrian, or a French, but an English minister. 
In our eyes the question is simply whether he was 
a good foreign minister for England; and on that 
point we infer that Lord John Russell has ceased to 
hold an opinion different from our own. 

The question of the refugees deserves some fur- 
ther explanation, for though we wholly discredit 
the statement that it is in any way connected with 
the recent change in the cabinet, it is a matter 
destined to exercise considerable influence over our 
relations with the continent. Some weeks ago the 
French ambassador in London was instructed to 





remonstrate, with considerable force, against the 
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facilities afforded to French refugees in this country 
for devising and preparing plots against the tran- 
quillity of France ; and an offer was made to adduce 
abundant proof of the abuse of British hospitality 
by these foreign fugitives. More recently the three 
northern powers have presented a note to the same | 
effect, couched in equally vigorous terms, and sug- 
gesting that measures should be devised by the} 
wisdom of the British government to prevent this 

country from being the seat of clandestine hostilities 

against several of the friendly powers of Europe. 

To these notes we are not aware that any answer 

has yet been returned, and the subject is doubtless 

under the consideration of ministers. As far as the 

dignity of this country and our ancient and un- 

doubted rights of hospitality are concernedy we can 

anticipate byt one reply ; for no difference of opin- 

ion can have occurred on such a point, though it is 

open to discussion whether it be expedient in any 

country to allow to foreigners an unlimited right 

of abusing, for their own political purposes and at | 
our expense, the hospitality we afford them. But, 

we repeat, this subject was not the cause of the 

division in the cabinet ; nor is it correct to state 

that the chief pressure on this point has been ap- 

plied by Austria or Russia. The first application 

was made by France; the proximity of that 

country, the multitude of fugitives from her suc- 

cessive revolutions, and the insecurity of a govern- 

ment that deals so largely in plots and other violent 

measures, constitute a far stronger case‘than that 

against a few Hungarian or Polish refugees in 

London ; and we believe that Louis Napoleon has 

not scrupled to ask for the limitation of an asylum 

to which he twice repaired in the days of his own 

adversity. ‘To such an application the government 

will no doubt return a fitting answer ; but if any- 

thing can render even measures of proper pre- 

caution repugnant to the people of England, it 

would be the notion that they have been exacted by 

foreign states. But this matter, though important 

in itself, is irrelevant to the principal subject of our 

present remarks. 

Speaking, then, from the best information we 
have been able to collect, though not from any min- 
isterial authority, we believe the main cause of the 
rupture between the cabinet and Lord Palmerston 
to have arisen from the different views taken by the 
two parties of the late revolution in France, and 
not only from a difference of views on this, to us, 
abstract question of politics, but also from an equally 
marked difference in the mode of dealing with such 
an emergency. Lord Palmerston’s opinion, as ex- 
pressed by the morning journal which is his exclu- 
sive organ, was that of unbounded approbation and 
admiration for a successful coup d’état that annihi- 
Jated the liberties of France ; the opinion of the 
cabinet is said to have been one of regret at a 
change which transferred the French people from 
constitutional government to military absolutism. 
The former opinion expressed itself in terms of 
highflown commendation ; the latter, though not 
unfriendly to France under any form of govern- 
ment, was disposed to adopt a tone of greater 
reserve, caution, and expectancy. We ourselves | 
have traced in our correspondence from Paris the 
existence at the same moment of these two distinct 
and inconsistent lines of policy. . The communica- 
tions described the other day by our Paris corre- 
spondent as having been made by a member of the 
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British government to a personage of note at the 
Elysée were strictly authentic. Their existence 


was denied by the organ of the Foreign Office ; 
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probably because they had not emanated from that 
department. Those communications expressed, we 
believe, the settled views of the first minister and 
his administration ; but, by a singularity which we 
would hope to be unexampled in diplomacy, they 
did not correspond with the missives and instruc- 
tions of the foreign minister. In short, the dis- 
crepancy of opinion which appears to have mani- 
fested itself on this occasion is said to have been 
followed by a divergency of action, which may 
have amounted to what is gently termed insubor- 
dination. 

If this statement be correct, as we believe it to 
be, without vouching for its entire accuracy, it was 
clearly impossible to carry on the government on 
such terms; the deliberate opinion of the adminis- 
tration was stultified by one of its own members ; 
and even the position of her majesty’s ambassador 
abroad rendered perplexing and contradictory. On 
one point we entertain no doubt whatever, namely, 
that the direct causes of this schism were the highly 
favorable opinions which Lord Palmerston ostenta- 
tiously expressed in person, and by his public 
organs, of the late military revolution -in France, 
and the measures he thought fit to take in conse- 
quence. We leave it to his admirers to reconcile 
their passion for liberty and constitutional govern- 
ment in all parts of the earth with his sudden 
adoption of a cause which has already violated 
every law and extinguished all freedom among the 
most advanced nation of the continent. But this 
also we know, that while it is the policy of Eng- 
land to maintain a system of amicable relations 
with France, it is no part of the duty of the British 
government to affect an approval it cannot feel for 
acts so contrary to every principle of political 
right, and so little calculated to strengthen the 
happy union of the twonations. We recognize the 
new French government, whatever it may be, with- 
out the least hesitation or hostility, for it rests with 
France alone to determine her political condition ; 
but we cannot forget that there are principles to 
which the people and the government of this coun- 
try are indissolubly attached, and that to swerve 
from those principles is to forfeit the best tenure of 
office and of power. 


[We add one article from the Morning Chronicle, of the 
16th of December. ] 


Although some weeks have elapsed since the 
Earl of Westmoreland arrived at Vienna, the British 
plenipotentiary has not, up to the present time, 


been received bythe emperor. Such a suspension 
of the ordinary courtesies of diplomatic intercourse 
implies something more than coldness between the 
governments of Great Britain and Austria. When 
our relations with one of the great European 
powers are thus obviously embarrassed, and when 
a manifest slight is put upon our minister at a 
foreign court, the public cannot but feel some 
anxiety to learn the grounds of the dispute, and to 
ascertain by whom, and to what extent, the interests 
of the country have been compromised. But ‘the 
oracles are dumb.’’ No charitable apologist of the 
Foreign Office has ventured either to justify or to 
explain the singular position in which we stand 
with reference to Austria. We have no data for 
determining whether or not there is a real quarrel 
between the two courts, or, if there be one, whether 
it arises from any political difference between the 
two countries, or from a mere personal antipathy 
between their respective cabinets. We shall prob- 
ably have to wait until the opening of Parliament 
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for an official solution of these questions ; and, in 
the absence of any definite information, we must 
be contented to draw such inferences as we can 
from the few facts which suggest an explanation of 
the apparent hostility of the court of Vienna. 

It is scarcely necessary to advert to that antagonism 
of sentiment which, since the revolution of 1848, 
has separated the Austrian government from the 
constitutional states of western Europe. The 
a which was then adopted by the former in 

ungary and in Italy was carefully scrutinized in 
England, and, whatever judgment may have been 
passed upon the popular leaders, there was but one 
opinion of the conduct of the imperial court. The 
aggressive violence of Charles Albert was con- 
demned, the selfish jealousy of the Milanese patriots 
was justly denounced, Mazzini received little support 
from English sympathy, and, until Kossuth became 
the idol of public meetings in this country, the 
Hungarian demagogue was esteemed more for the 
part which he had taken in a constitutional struggle 
than for the questionable acts which he had sanc- 
tioned as dictator. But it was nevertheless with 
something more than regret that Englishmen saw 
Austria fatally committed to the cause of despot- 
ism; and when, emboldened by a triumph which 
was due to the arms of Russia, Prince Schwartz- 
enberg became the apostle of absolutist intimidation 
and aggression in Germany and in Italy, the im- 
perial cabinet was universally condemned. The 
verdict of English opinion has long since been pro- 
nounced on this subject ; and it has been declared, 
with something very like unanimity, that the policy 
of Austria, both at home and abroad, is one which 
the people of this country can neither approve nor 
support. 

But this is the widest construction that can be 
placed upon the indications of public feeling in 
England. Few persons possessing either common 
sense or anything else worth keeping, would dream 
of a war of propagandism in the valley of the Dan- 
ube. Our most popular politicians are satisfied 
with less bellicose demonstrations ; and even Mr. 
Cobden is content to cry down Russian credit, and 
to *‘crumple up’ the Czar in metaphor. It is 
generally understood that we are not bound to attack 
our neighbors because we disapprove of the manner 
in which they manage their affairs. We do not 
quarrel with the Americans because they keep 
three millions of their fellow-creatures in a state 
of degrading bondage, and we trust that we shall 
not quarrel with the French republic because M. 
Thiers has been imprisoned without a warrant, and 
banished without a trial. The truth is, we cannot 
afford to dispense poetical justice to the whole 
human race, and it is no part of our duty either to 
enfranchise the Virginian negroes, or to restore 
political exiles to their country. It is rather our 
business to remain, as far as possible, on good 
terms with all nations, were it for no other reason 
than that our opinion will derive far greater moral 
influence from our friendly feelings and relations 
than from our hostility. Nothing is easier than to 
draw the line between disapproval of the acts of 
others, and intervention in their affairs. Public 
disapprobation readily finds its own legitimate modes 
of expression ; but it is not until it is adopted and 
sanctioned by the ministers of the crown, that it 
borders on interference. No foreign power has a 
right to take offence at the language of independent 
journals, or at the resolutions of public meetings, 
even though they should chance to be really false 
and mischievous. But when a minister unmistake- 
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ably adopts sentiments and language which are 
avowedly hostile to a foreign country, whether it be 
in the cause of a dethroned prince or of a defeated 
party, it amounts to an insult to the de facto gov- 
ernment of that country—it is the first step towards 
an open quarrel. It is stated, and with great 
appearance of probability, that the expressions 
made use of by " Palmerston to the late Isling- 
ton deputation are the cause of Lord Westmore- 
land’s not having been received at the imperial 
court. It is easy to believe that the reception 
offered to Kossuth by our retail dealers in exotic 
patriotism may have given much offence at Vienna ; 
but the impression produced by those demonstra- 
tions would have been rapidly effaced, if it had 
been clear that they had had no encouragement from 
the government. Nobody expects that provincial 
mayors, or even metropolitan common councilmen, 
should possess any great knowledge of international 
obligations, and those foreigners who are best ac- 
quainted with English institutions would make 
large allowances for the happy liberty possessed 
by our municipal functionaries, of talking any 
amount of nonsense with perfect impunity. But 
when a deputation of obscure agitators is officially 
received by a secretary of state, who listens com- 
placently to expressions most offensive to foreign 
governments, and who reéchoes the sentiments of 
his audience, umbrage may fairly be taken, and the 
diplomatic representatives of the powers thus as- 
sailed are justified in asking whether such are the 
feelings of her majesty’s government. In former 
days, such a proceeding as that to which we refer 
would have led to a total suspension of diplomatic 
intercourse both with Austria and Russia; and the 
worse than i]]-judged and petulant behavior of Lord 
Palmerston on the occasion in question is more than 
sufficient to account for the recent conduct of the 
court of Vienna, and for the treatment to which our 
envoy has been exposed. 

If it be really the intention of ministers to em- 
broil this country in the domestic quarrels of other 
states, the sooner we know it the better. But if, 
on the other hand, it be their desire to remain on 
friendly terms with other powers, it is surely high 
time to put a stop to the dangerous indiscretions 
of the secretary for foreign affairs. We caniiot be- 
lieve that, in the present state of Europe, any Eng- 
lish ministry would wish to enter upon a propa- 
gandist policy, even were they not well aware that 
it would receive no support from the country ; 
and why, then, is one member of the cabinet to be 
allowed to commit the nation to a course so op- 
“- both to its interests and to its real sentiments? 

t is in every way discreditable and dangerous. 
Viewed as a bond fide championship of the liberal 
cause, Lord Palmerston’s career for the last four 
years is a contradiction from beginning to end. In 
France, Austria, Prussia, and Naples, military 
despotism is established more firmly than ever, in 
spite of Admiral Parker’s fleet and his lordship’s 
‘* judicious bottle-holding.’’? Such is the commen- 
tary which facts have pronounced on his celebrated 
speech on fhe Greek question. The boasted influ- 
ence of England in foreign countries has sunk to 
nothing under the direction of the patriotic and 
liberal minister, and at length our envoy at Vienna 
has been denied the courtesies invariably accorded 
to the diplomatic agents of friendly states. In 
alluding to these things, we are of course aware 
that we expose ourselves to the charge of having 
entered into a conspiracy with Baron Brunow and 
the Carlton Club ; but we shall not be deterred by 
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such well-worn and well-understood imputations 
from pointing out the causes which have led to the 
decay of English influence on the Continent, or 
from showing that the conduct of Lord Palmerston 
contains the true explanation of the discredit and 
distrust into which our Foreign Office has fallen. 
It is not for us to examine those party squabbles 
which, according to his lordship’s advocates, pro- 
voked his last and most offensive exhibition. 
Whether or not he can agree with Earl Grey is a 
matter of very subordinate importance, and careless 
observers may deem it of the smallest possible 
consequence which of two equally bad ministers 
may succeed in undermining the other. The real 

uestion for the country to decide is, whether Lord 
ieee has shown himself fit to direct the 
policy of Great Britain in a European crisis of no 
ordinary magnitude; and the true answer to this 
question is, that he has alienated nearly every 
foreign power, whilst his advocacy of liberalism is 
proved by the event to be either a miserable failure 
or a worse than miserable sham. 





From the Morning Chronicle, Dec. 23, 1851. 
ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND EUROPE. 


Turee weeks ago, when the great red curtain 
of military revolution fell suddenly on the shifting 
am of Assembly, President, Orleanists, 

gitimists, Republicans, and Questors—condemn- 
ing us to perpetual ignorance respecting the 
proper end and explanation of that perplexed and 
ill-acted performance—the polyglot audience in 
pit, gallery and boxes, were perfectly justified in 
expressing their sentiments upon so extraordinary 
an expedient for cutting short the embarrassments 
of a legitimate drama. A constitution subverted, 
the most solemn of public obligations thrown to the 
winds, and every impulse of free opinion stifled in 
its first efforts at expression, must be reckoned 
among slips of management at which the primary 
rights of man entitle us to groan and to thump 
our umbrellas; and when the friends of the director 
plead, in extenuation, the unbounded pretensions 
and the unceasing insubordination of his company, 
we answer that the language of moral disapproba- 
tion can never be so nicely graduated as to reflect 
shades of qualification which are almost absorbed 
in the blackness of the principal offence. 

But the privilege of hostile criticism is not of in- 
definite duration. It ceases after the feelings have 
once been relieved—else an O. P. row may become 
a street riot, and may endanger the peace of the 
commonwealth. It is idle for those whose vocabu- 
lary of invective on the subject of Louis Napoleon’s 
perfidy is practically exhaustless, to balance their 
vituperation by avowals that, after all, it is no 
business of theirs, and by professing a laudable 
anxiety for the maintenance of European tranquil- 
lity. So far as the comity of intercourse between 
England and France is concerned, it has sustained 
no rupture, and undergone no weakening, on the 
part of the latter. The journals of the French gov- 
ernment have not been instructed to retort with 
the reproach—in which, monstrously unjust though 
it would be, they would probably be seconded by 
two thirds of the country—that the conspiracies 
which have driven Louis Napoleon to extremities 
were ministered to and encouraged by England. But 
has the same forbearance—forbearance, we mean, 
understood with all reasonable limitations—been 
observed by the British press? The question may 
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be evaded by denying that the grand concerns of 
independent nations are affected by the polemics 
of newspapers, and by reminding us that the influ- 
ence of English journalism in France is not consid- 
erable enough to render its eccentricities noxious. 
Yet the first of these propositions is nothing better 
than a vaporous platitude ; and the second suggests 
the remark that, however small may be the circle 
of our French readers, it always includes the gov- 
ernment of France, in the person ofsone or more 
among its agents; and, for all we know, it may 
include the principal individual in the government 
himself. It is not wise to forget that, just in pro- 
portion as France has become a despotism—in pre- 
cisely the same degree in which she is assimilated 
to a single corporeal existence, moved and animated 
by a single will—she has become liable to the pas- 
sions of an individual—to resentment, indignation, 
and pique—to the susceptibilities of wounded van- 
ity, and to the cravings of revenge. We may add, 
that, if anything could lend a sting to the provoca- 
tions daily launched at the person whose volition 
is the moving power of five hundred thousand bay- 
onets—which, two months hence, may be unoccu- 
pied—it would be the assurance that he ‘has no 
locus penitentia whatever, and that, be his future 
limitations of his autocracy what they may, they 
are already sentenced to eternal reprobation as a 
fraud, a mockery, and a sham. 

If the danger in view were less than it is, these 
observations might have been spared. But who 
can say that his mental survey has given him even 
a vague conception of the measurements of that 
danger? It is correctly admitted that a breach of 
the European settlement by any one of the parties 
to it would be a rupture for all—and what a rup- 
Military men are fond of impressing upon 
us, with a professional earnestness which ices the 
veins, that, in point of destruction of human life 
and property, the last war wasa mere joke to what 
the next will be, owing toa multiplicity of new in- 
ventions in the means and appliances of slaughter. 
But what are these compared with the novel pas- 
sions which are stored up, in readiness for explo- 
sion, against the next general outbreak? For our 
part, we doubt whether, if that world-wide conflict, 
with its unimaginable horrors, should once begin, 
there is any existing member of the human family 
who will see the end of it. We are convinced 
that there is no man withdrawn by opulence into 
retreats so impregnable that its missiles will not 
reach him—and that there is none so lost in poverty 
and obscurity that his narrow sphere of enjoyment 
will not be still further contracted by its intrusion. 
The publicists who bring this great peril nearer by 
a hair’s breadth, ought to feel very sure of the sin- 
gleness of their motives and the consistency of their 
moral estimates. Are they satisfied that there is 
nothing in their antecedents which can by possi- 
bility leave room for a damaging suspicion? Do 
they feel that on any recent question they have 
taken the wrong side, and are they seeking to make 
up their arrears of popularity? Are they certain 
that the same measure which is meted out to the 
parvenu Louis Napoleon would have been dealt to 
a legitimate king? Eaten up with the zeal of 
French liberty, and distended with virtuous rage 
at its violation, have they eyes for the thousand 
times meaner, grosser, bloodier, more perfidious, 
more searching, and more unjustifiable tyranny, 
which presses, with crushing inertia, upon four 
fifths of Italy? 
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We are perfectly well aware that we expose 
ourselves to misconstruction in blaming, for faults 
of measure and degree, a course which we fully 
admit to be defensible in principle. A great 
nation, in presence of great events, is entitled to 
offer what criticism it pleases, by the mouth of its 
recognized organs ; and the judgments pronounced 
during the last three weeks, by the larger por- 
tion of the English press, could not, to be recon- 
cilable with self-respect and the sense of natural 
justice, be otherwise than unfavorable to the de 
facto ruler of France. We have ourselves been 
compelled to employ the strongest terms of repro- 
bation in stigmatizing a gross outrage on law and 
honor ; and we agree with a correspondent, whose 
letter we printed yesterday, that the tone of almost 
unqualified approval in which the Foreign Office 
permits its dispositions to be reflected is either 
cowardly or something worse. But that right of 
free criticism, which we claim for ourselves and 
allow to others, is, if exercised without some de- 
gree of self-restraint, obviously inconsistent with 
a principle which is equally sacred by the con- 
ventions of Europe, viz., that every country is 
irresponsible to the rest of the world as regards the 
management of its own affairs. Be the abstract 
question, however, as it may, considerations of ex- 
pediency emphatically condemn the heaping of 
abuse on Louis Napoleon, not ~*~ without meas- 
ure, but apparently without end. If the springs of 
our virtuous wrath are to be perennial, depend upon 
it we shall have to suffer for such a dangerous 
affluence of indignation. ‘The uneasy silence ob- 
served on the subject of these attacks, by the French 
government and its organs, will almost certainly 
be broken as soon as some millions of votes are 
universally known to have been registered in its 
favor. There may be some truth in that humorous 
Parisian bon mot, to which a queer sort of point has 
been given by attributing it to Prince Schwartzen- 
berg, that ‘‘ a man may do anything with bayonets 
except sit upon them;’’ but surely five or six mil- 
lions of assenting voices, however obtained, form 
a very respectable padded cushion. We conceive 
that the dictator of France, if provoked beyond 
bearing, will find himself comfortable enough on 
his bad eminence to give us food for serious reflec- 
tion on the question whether the self-complacent re- 
viling ofa powerful neighbor be not a perilous indul- 
gence for a commercial and manufacturing people. 


From the Morning Chronicle, 24th Dec., 1851. 

It would require some ingenuity to trace the 
operation of the law of progress in the great ma- 
jority of the political changes which have occurred 
on the cuntinent during the last few years. Pop- 
ular violence has repeatedly committed the worst 
excesses, whilst authority has only been reinstated 
by systematic treachery and military force. At 
one moment, king, pope and kaiser were seen 
abjectly yielding to every demand made by their 
respective subjects—and, a few months later, the 
same exalted personages were contracting alliances, 
and marshalling armies, to reconquer the preroga- 
tives which they had themselves surrendered. In 
France, Germany, and Italy the circle of revolution 
has been completed, from barricades to coups d'état, 
but in each of those countries the actual condition 
of things is infinitely worse than that which pre- 
ceded the revolution of 1848. In every case the 
people have severely suffered, political morality 
has been thoroughly degraded, and the army has 
become the chief power in the state. Nor can any 
one venture to look forward with feelings of hope 
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as regards the immediate future ; for it is scarcely 
to be expected that the law of mere force can be 
overthrown, except by some violent convulsion of 
the-whole European system—a calamity only less 
to be deprecated than the permanence of irrational 
absolutism. Yet, in a European society, anarchy 
can never be of long duration, and, great as its evils 
confessedly are, it is possible that they may be 
preferred, in many continental states, to the abject 
misery of military despotism. In those countries 
which have been successively the theatres of the 
revolution and the reaction, such a choice may 
hereafter be presented to the citizens, and the battle 
of popular freedom yet may be fought out in the 
streets by insurgents, or maintained in the field by 
democratic armies. For it is not to be anticipated 
that Europe will fall back into the political apathy 
of the thirty years following the treaty of Vienna. 
In those days the Holy Alliance was able to hold its 
ground because Europe was completely debilitated 
by twenty years of the most destructive warfare ever 
recorded in history. But at the present moment 
the case is widely different. Many of the great conti- 
nental governments are impoverished and destitute 
of credit, but their subjects are not exhausted to 
that point at which resistance becomes impossible ; 
and, therefore, whilst the resources of despotism 
are materially impaired, the probability of a danger- 
ous collision with its foe is proportionately in- 
creased. 

The perils which are to be apprehended in the 

resent state of Europe are sufficiently obvious. 
t has been often, and truly, remarked that the 
revolution has not produced, either in France or in 
Germany, any individuals of commanding power, 
able to stamp their age with the impress of their 
own genius. In fact, nothing can be more striking 
than the evident poverty of talent at a period 
offering every facility to individual ambition. Of 
‘* heroes,’’ or ‘* representative men,’’ there is a 
lamentable deficiency. Whilst, throughout a large 
portion of the continent, society has been shaken 
to its foundations, the expedients which have been 
made use of to strengthen and repair the social 
edifice have been of the rudest character, evincing 
neither originality of thought nor breadth of view. 
It is true that absolutism has succeeded in estab- 
lishing a certain sort of tranquillity, but we have 
seen no signs that Prince Schwartzenberg and the 
King of Naples possess that constructive capacity 
which would enable them to establish constitutional 
rule, and to reconcile administrative vigor with the 
popular opinion of the nineteenth century. Ina 
word, the chief visible result of the events of the 
last three years has been to give increased force 
and audacity to arbitrary governments. 

On the other hand, it may be well to inquire 
what advantages have sprung from the movement 
of 1848; for its calamitous effects have not been 
altogether unmixed. If the events of that year 
did not realize the sanguine dreams of democratic 
optimism—and if they did not produce a Cromwell 
or a Napoleon to tame democracy with the sword, 
and to make popular enthusiasm subservient to the 
ends of national policy—they have still not been 
without service to mankind, in showing the stabil- 
ity of really popular institutions in the midst of 
general commotion. There were few episodes of 
the French Revolution of 1848 more striking than 
the signal repulse which it met with on the Belgian 
frontier. The failure was so complete that the 
details of the affair were simply ludicrous; and 
when we consider that local proximity, identity of 
language, similarity of ideas and social customs, 
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and former political connection, would powerfully 

redispose Belgium to sympathize with her neigh- 

or, we can only ascribe to her free institutions the 
fact that a revolution did not break out at Brussels 
on the first intelligence of the fall of Louis Philippe. 
In other countries likewise, in which constitutional 
government already existed and was honestly main- 
tained by the sovereign, the storm proved alto- 
gether harmless. Next to Belgium, perhaps the 
brightest continental example of successful resist- 
ance to the difficulties of that year was given by 
the kingdom of the Netherlands. The government 
of that country was scarcely a popular one ; for, 
whilst administrative abuses abounded, the people 
were burdened with a very heavy taxation, and 
public opinion had but little weight with the legis- 
lature when it demanded the redress of grievances. 
When, therefore, the revolutionary tempest swept 
over Europe, a more excitable people than the 
Dutch would have erected barricades and installed 
a provisional government. But, happily for them- 
selves, they knew better than to seek for a panacea 
in the political pharmacopeia of Paris. Without 
any public commotion, reforms which in most 
countries would be deemed revolutionary were 
quietly submitted to the legislature, and became 
the law of the land. Organic changes were intro- 
duced, by which the constitution of the two cham- 
bers was rendered far more popular than it had 
been previously ; and the electoral law was altered, 
so as to give an extended and direct suffrage in the 
election of the members of the second chamber and 
of municipal officers. These measures were em- 
bodied in a new constitution, which received the 
sanction of the crown towards the close of 1848; 
and thus, without illegal violence, mob intimida- 
tion, a constituent assembly, or any other revolu- 
tionary agency, Holland obtained those guarantees 
for civil and political freedom which other nations 
have vainly sought by armed revolt. 
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merit of the statesmen who thus encountered and 
subdued incipient disaffection by a wise and en- 
lightened policy of progress, and who have strength- 
ened the cause of constitutional government by 
ractically demonstrating its identity with genuine 
iberalism. It may be that there is little analogy 
between the phlegmatic Dutchman and the excita- 
ble Parisian, and that the advisers of the King of 
Holland were singularly favored in the material on 
which they had to work ; but that is only saying 
that the lesson before us points a moral for nations 
no less than for their rulers. At all events, it is of 
infinite importance, in the present condition of 
Europe, that examples should be afforded of the 
pacific accomplishment of needful legislative re- 
forms. It is the grand problem of our times to 
adapt old political forms to new ideas and exigencies, 
and to find safe and legal modes of action for the 
otherwise explosive force of opinion ; and the true 
party of order in Europe consists of those who are 
willing to extend popular Jiberty upon the basis of 
existing institutions. 


NEW BOOKS. 


We have received the 35th part of the American 
edition of Boydell’s Shakspeare. 

In this edition all the plates are retouched, and this 
noble illustration is offered at such a price as to bring 
it within the means of a large number of families. 

Dr. Spooner, who publishes it in New York, does it 
from love of the subject, and not with any prospect 
of profit, and we gratefully acknowledge our share of 
the benefit which he is conferring upon the public. 





A work has been circulating in the French circles 
at Vienna for some time past which has caused no 
little sensation. It is a new edition of a work pub- 
lished in Paris in 1829, from the pen of the Baroness 
Newborough, mother of Lord Newborough. The 
baroness declares herself to be a princess of the house 
of Orleans ; and Louis Philippe, the son of an Italian 
attendant in the prisons, to have been substituted 


changes effected in a manner so perfectly legitimate, | immediately after her birth, to obtain the desired 
and with an entire absence of popular tumult, have | object of a male heir to the Orleans branch. The 
proved eminently beneficial. ‘The government of | revelations in question are contained in very circum- 
the Netherlands has, since the revolution, been in} stantial letters of this same attendant of the prisons, 
the hands of different combinations of the liberal| Lorenzo Chiappini, and in deathbed confessions of 
party, and their administration of affairs, though | other individuals taken upon oath. The raising of 
less brilliant than that of a Lamartine, and less phil- | Lady ‘Newborough to the peerage, and the fact of the 

| pa ae — — = — 
we die | property at his death, give weight to the statements ; 
honest and patriotic. By judicious retrenchments | 4 os of all, the cciemalidie striking resem- 


of expenditure, they have maintained the national | blance of Lady Newborough and her sons to the very 
credit—a matter of no smal! importance in a country | marked features that characterized the Bourbon fam- 
which, in proportion to its population, is more) jjy, Louis Philippe was unlike them in build, in 
heavily burdened than even Great Britain; and, / features, and in the decided energy of his character 
more than this, they have had the courage, in spite | (till within the last few years of his life.) In France 
of the traditional prejudices of a race of hereditary | there have long been many persons who believed and 
merchants, to venture upon a system of free-trade, | repeated this story; and when asked what Louis 
and to abrogate the restrictions of the old navigation | Philippe himself said to it, they always asserted it to 
laws. During the session of 1850, the question of | be the rock on which he built his strength. ‘* Should 
rotection was argued in Holland between M. van | there be another revolution on republican principles, 
Hall and M. van _ oon in much the same manner| he will fall back upon his real origin, enfant dw 
that it had been, a few months earlier, in our own | peuple, and tell the republic he is their man ; no 
legislature, between Mr. Disraeli and Sir Charles | a but es aio child of the peo- 
Wood. Free-trade gained the day ; and justice | Ple’’—Correspondent of the Globe. 
was at length done to those whose interests had | 
previously been sacrificed by systems of — 
and monopoly. The true principle of political | . ’ a { 
action beg teen definitively ieed in Holland, | ™®!8 with ‘musical accompaniments, that ‘‘ vilely 
and has found its expression in sound economical | sounding’” instruments, or instruments cut of tune, 
Sasisletion | are henceforth prohibited. Foreigners who thus out- 
¢ : 


' , h f th blic will be turned out of 

It will scarcely be denied that these reforms in’ aece 3 poo anne euae anne teten aie, 
the Netherlands were accelerated by the revolution- | They must provide new instruments or repair the 
ary outbreak of 1848, if they did not originate with old ones, and be provided with a certificate from a 


it ; but the fact in no way detracts from the high! mender or maker that such repair has been made. 


osophical than that of a Guizot, has been thoroughly 





Tue police in Cologne has issued a notice to all 
street musicians, street bands, and exhibitors of ani- 





